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Privatisation of Education 

Plmncia SouBdammj* 

There have been hardly any debates, during the fifty yean of 
independence, as to whether state control or privatisatiem is better so 
far as education is ccmcemed. Borii public and private educaticmal 
institutions have existed side by side pursuing more or less flpnilar 
programmes at rite primary or higiher levds upto even researdi in 
universities. The same ills have affected all institutions. There may be 
a rare exception hm'e and there where an educational programme, in 
either public or private institutions, is unique and excrilent. General¬ 
ly, hpwever, education has failed to bring about social change or 
technical innovation (as it happened during the Industrial Revedution 
in Britain) or advancement of the Indian mind. Social values have 
stood as low as ever with the poor still being deprived of the basic 
' requirements of life including education. Our technical education and 
training rely heavily on the achievements of other countries. We are 
stragglers in the race for a technological revolution in space or indus¬ 
try or even in civil works. The Indian mind is retrograde still gazing at 
the fossilized past, still nostalgic with the experience of colonial life. 
Public and private educational institutions ^ke have so ^ drifted 
with the general apathy and inertia which penneate all our national 
life. These may perhaps explain why the relative merits of different 
strategies, public and private, were not considered effectivriy to pull 
our nation out hibernation in order to put her on the pa^ of ad¬ 
vancement. At best we have only maintained what has been passed on 
to us from outside. There is little evidence of our leadership in ftie 
comity of nations and global life and work. That which passes for such 
leadership is the flaunting of our past tradition and achievements. 

Public Educational Effort 

Fifty years of apathy and lack of zeal is too long a wait to retrieve 
education from the malaise it suffers from. The public control of educa¬ 
tion in vogue is partly to blame for sudi a delay. The fault lies not in 
lack of will on tbe part of the public system. The reasons lie dsewhere. 
In the first place, the goals and purposes of education which suit our 
aspirations and purposes were not critically examined and recast. 
This is because, amidst riie preoccupation of the new government to 
administer the largest democracy in a complex network of sphms, the 
system of education defined by Macaulay's minute was allowed to 
continue along wifii die assunq^tions on which it stood. The curricu¬ 
lum of the London model —' Rhetmc, Logic, Philosophy, Languages 
and Liberal Arts—which was put togedier for the sake the leisured 
elite class — Princes and Lords — was adopted; and publk sdiocds 
and universities were established after die same manner and for the 
same puip9s«s in cities and urban areas. The alternative, namely, 
reversal to the system of oriental edneatitm was not advisable either. 
The latter would have isolated our country from the rest of die world 
in its techncdogical progress. It was too murii for a puUic system to 
initiate, pursue and implement a new |»ogFainine which Ideally lies 
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between Macaulay's aims of introducing Western 
Education and the oriental system of educati<m. Bu* 
reaucratic procedures and other serious constraints 
inhibited such an exercise. Drifting with deadwood 
was a natural consequence. The state-controlled at¬ 
tempts at reform — committees and cconmissions 
—were not sustained and effective. They were spo¬ 
radic and not critical of the system given to us. They 
generally maintained the bid system with only mar¬ 
ginal syncretic changes. While the pursuit of the 
Western model was inetfective, the preservation 
and development our own insights into educa¬ 
tion, as it was imparted in the past, were given a let 

go- 

Secondly public funding of education has been 
an insurmountable problem. This is a universal phe¬ 
nomenon and not peculiar to our country alone. 
With fluctuating priorities necessitated by the 
changing social policies of the parties in power, 
with unanticipated expenditure such as financing 
war and relief and widi ever so many d^nands on 
material resources for the programmes of the wel¬ 
fare state, allocation to education has always stood 
low. At least in countries lilce India there was never 
a bright scope for augmenting revenue from con¬ 
sumers. Users of education, whethe' they are well- 
to-do or not, compensated less than 5% of the total 
expenditure on education. Free education and 
grants-in-aid, justifiable in terms of meeting social 
needs, have.further reduced the availability of lim¬ 
ited resources to finance educational refonn and 
development elsewhere. Whims and fancies of poli¬ 
ticians which were instrumental in launching 
progranunes with the intention of exploiting the 
vote bank often led to unproductive expenditure 
and wastage. Owing to serious resource crunch such 
ills as classes without teachers, teachers without 
adequate payment, schools and colleges without 
infrastructure, programmes abandoned or half im¬ 
plemented, paucity of schools and colleges in rural 
areas, lack of maintenance financing etc, have 
plagued our educational planning and reform. In¬ 
stitutions which promote technological education 
and training as centres of excellence are in great 
difficulty in updating instrumentation and research 
relevant to the march of knowledge. Thus public 
funding has met with many probions including in¬ 
adequacy of expenditure, fortuitous and wasteful 
spending, paucity of resources, and many others. 

Thirdly the ineffectual p er f or m ance of most 
public educational instituticms is often the direct 
result of non-involvement of performers at almost 


alllevdis. lacompeMce of the product at the end of 
a course of study or training; incoirq)etence and 
irrespcmsibility of the employee in ddhrering goods, 
be he mr she a teach^ or an office attender; irrde- 
vance of tite curriculum; gap between effort and 
expenditure on the one hand and performance on 
die other; lack of a critical analysis of planning, 
execution and result; and a general mood of apathy 
and inditference mark the workof many public edu¬ 
cational institutions. This is perhaps b^ause of the 
general absence of initiative and zeal in these insti¬ 
tutions. These are not either encouraged or reward¬ 
ed. The curse of the public system is the anonymity 
of the worker, those craving for identity and recog¬ 
nition are often ignored if not discouraged. There¬ 
fore mediocrity has come to stay in the absence of 
any proof of competence, innovaticm and excellence; 
in these institutions challenges are lew. On account 
of some or all of the reasons stated above, our prod¬ 
ucts, especially from public institutions are unem¬ 
ployed or unemployable. They are poor thinkers 
and communicators. Our teachers and trainers are 
incompetent and mediocre: Nothing has been done 
effectivdy to arrest their non-perlorxnance. Non- 
involvem^ is also the outcome of a breakdown in 
eUiical values. “Simple living and high thinking" 
was the hallmark of the teaching profession in the 
past but today it is not free from the taint of world- 
liness and lucre. Motivation is perverted and per¬ 
formance commercialized, it is not altogether fair to 
attribute these ills to public institutions alone. There 
has been a general deterioration of life; and our 
educational enterprise, mostly in institutions under 
public control, has not been lucky enough to survive 
such onslaughts. What is worse, in^fectual perfor¬ 
mance has not left any heart ache in the performer. 
Insensitivity to an ail round deterioration in the 
educational enterprise is most appalling. 

The educational system which is under govern¬ 
ment control is more vulnerable to pulls and pres¬ 
sures from forces outside than private systons. 
Pditicisation and unionisation have wrecked many 
a state educational enterprise. Strikes, hooliganism, 
bUckmail and intimidation have held many institu¬ 
tions to ransom. As a result, day to day instruction 
has beoi hampered and student development has 
been seriously affected. The investment made in 
education has remained unproductive. Untau^t 
students, non-teaching teadiers and non-perform¬ 
ing institutions are maintained at state expense be¬ 
cause of these outside pressures. Compromises 
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made by govamnents and universities at the in¬ 
stance oi unkms have stifled educational conscience 
and forestalled initiative and progress. 

The handicaps of the pidilic system of education 
do not mean that state eiterprises have failed. It 
<mly means diat die state's involvement in educa¬ 
tional enterprises is wrought with many probl^ns 
v^iich are beycmd its control. Nationalisation may 
bring good to institutions the performance of which 
is predictable and controllable. Where education is 
concerned human resources have to be handled but 
these are unpredictable and not easily manageable 
collectively and at national and state levels. Ihe top 
heavy structure of the sprawling public system, be 
it a government or even an affiliating university, 
worltt against decentralisation, and against unitary 
systems which are more effective. Total autonomy 
is under jeopardy and without it initiative and 
progress may not be passible to the extent and de¬ 
gree one may wiuit them to succeed. It is therefore 
imperative to seek^vfable and performing alterna¬ 
tive strategies if we desire Indian education to be 
effective and comparable to that in other countries 
in efficiency and excellence. This does not mean that 
public educational enterprise shall cease overnight 
and that alternative systems must take over. Any 
enlightened Indian citizen must be open to frank 
reasoning and positive thinking which may build 
conviction, even if it fails to become a blueprint fcff 
change. 

Privatisation of Education 

It is against this background this paper seeks to 
consider privatisation as a desirable alternative. 

Privatisation of education is the only remedy to 
the ills from which we have sought release in vain in 
the post-colonial age. It may be defined as a strategy 
of facilitating the processes of educati«m to reach 
desired goals. It is obvious that they cannot do so 
under tiie contrcds of a public system. The greatest 
benefit that privatisation can confer on insightful 
educationists and promoters of education is aca¬ 
demic and administrative autonomy. Where it is 
d^ied, or even qualified by extraneous conditions, 
education cannot be eff^ive. 

The gains erf privatisation of education are 
many. It promotes initiative, encourages quality ori¬ 
ented progress and development. Redefining the 
g<^ala of p^ltirari on in the post-colonial era; shaping 
curricula according to ^obal, national and local 


needs; preservatiem and devdopment of insights of 
the past into the education and many other concerns 
hitherto not thoroughly examined may be re-exam¬ 
ined by persons and institutions coiiq>etent to do so 

but who are free to dunk, plan and execute a master 
plan for the total devriopment oi education. They 
may usher in a new era ci sdf-study, educatkmal 
retorm and effective service to the present learners 
and to the potential and prospective leamen of the 
nation. Initiative not only governs academic reform 
but it also makes it obligatory on the part of the 
private agency to finance tiie educational venture. 
Total quality managonent requires ccnnprdi&isive 
planning and adequate material resources fox effec¬ 
tive implementation. Heads of even state owned 
institutions in the US are therefore expected to raise 
adequate funds from' alumni, philanthropists, 
trusts and individuals in the interest of implemtfit- 
ing programmes made witii initiative and compe¬ 
tence. Initiative is tiius tiie source of educational 
renewal and development,~not money alone, al- 
tiiou^ the inqxniance of material resources oumot 
be belittled. 


Privatisation breaks up monolithic top heavy 
control and prepares the way fox multiplying indi¬ 
vidual ventures and insights into academic plan¬ 
ning. Such a course undercuts over-^centralized and 
uxdfrum legislation, irrespective of marked differ¬ 
ences in the goal of education and local needs. For 
example, the goals of education may vary according 
to the visions of educational agencies. They may be 
academic, or global and national in outlook, ox so¬ 
cially oriented. While any good programme will 
take note of all tiiese dimensions, specialisaticm of 
goals may be given emphasis for tiie training of die 
youth with specific purposes. Similarly needs are 
differmt. Rural and urban areas, industrial areas, 
spiritual centres, areas of service personnel and their 
^ildren, areas of technological conc^tration and 
many others cannot have a uniform educational goal 
or method of imparting knowledge. Different strate¬ 
gies are necessary to meet different needs. 
Decentralisation of educational enterprise among 
competent and insightful educational agencies will 
accelerate competitive growth and quality mainte¬ 
nance through speedier means of keeping pace with 
knowledge explosion, throu^ quicker and appro¬ 
priate curricular changes. Lack of this feature in 
education makes it obsolete and less useful. Unless 
an educational agency is free to changes in 
syllabi and curric^um as and whw they are need- 
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ed, utility of education and research will suffer. 
Utility cannot be diverced from knowledge pursuit 
at least until we are affluent enough to pursue 
knowledge for its own sake. However, titis dimen¬ 
sion of educaticm ought not to he indifferently han¬ 
dled where science and technology are concerned. 
Privatisaticm will develop institutions of excdttence 
which may be spedalists in the pursuit oi different 
programmes. They may not be identical with unidi¬ 
rectional deemed-to-be universities althou^ th^ 
are somewhat similar. These and many other ad¬ 
vantages of decentralisation as well as conferment 
of total autonomy on institutions chosen for proven 
competence in educational reform, are in favour of 
privatisation. 

Privatisation will succeed, notwithstanding ab¬ 
sence oi control, because competition will be the 
real test of quality service. Private agencies which 
do not have academic credibility and verve for true 
service will not attract social accreditation and they 
will eventually decline. Choosers of institutions 
nowadays, in our country,are not led by blind uiges 
and decisions forced upon them. While employment 
still continues to be the major urge and inevitable 
factor in the exercise of choice, the quality and suc¬ 
cess of institutions as promoters of relevant educa¬ 
tion stand high among the priorities of consumers of 
education. Naturally, therefore, educational agen¬ 
cies which are not self critical or effective in impart¬ 
ing education will be rejected by the public or at 
least marginalized. 

One of the major drawbacks of the public sys¬ 
tem is the failure to ensure the academic worthiness 
and ccanpetence of the faculty. Firmness in monitor¬ 
ing this aspect often plunges public institutions in 
forced inaction. Such a state causes bitterness, legal 
battles and paralysing of work. For this reason they 
become powerless spectators of much academic 
ruin. Unless the faculty are academically trim and 
pedagogit:aUy competent, education can seldom be 
elective. Privatisation helps, to a considerable ex¬ 
tent, to devise ways and means of ensuring teacher 
competence aftd pedagogic success Careful screen¬ 
ing, continuous evaluation of teacher performance, 
incentives to creativity in the stretching of student 
potential and other progressive measures have been 
successfully enforc^ by appropriate monitoring in 
many adf-financing institutions. Teacher evalua¬ 
tion is generally successful, if it is absolutely open 
and made available to teachers. Suggestions for im¬ 
provement do make them better year after year 


where die feedback is given periodically, specifical¬ 
ly hi^ighting areas ^ improvement, and where it 
is not deliberatdy used for firing a teacher. The 
performance appraisal may be made with the help 
of a rdiable fonnat of evaluation (tiiat of San JosOr 
California is recommended) quantified on a five 
point scale. Where there is tittle improvement after 
at least four evaluations, tiie teacher may be cau¬ 
tioned about the wrong choice of profession. But 
tills must be done at die early stage ^ entiy into tile 
profession. 

Privatisation of educaticm entails financial au¬ 
tonomy. The funds at the conunand of the educa¬ 
tional agency are the source on which depends the 
success or failure of privatisation. Academic and 
administrative autonomy cannot be effectively im¬ 
plemented without adequate material and human 
resources. They are indispensable for providing op¬ 
timum infrastructure as well as competent academ¬ 
ic and administrative staff. Library and Internet 
facilities, labs and classrooms, playgrounds and sta¬ 
dium, meeting halls and conference rooms are nec¬ 
essary to implement the programmes of the college. 
Comfortable hostels, canteen and departmental 
store are^hers which cannot be ignored. More im¬ 
portant is the finance required for adequately pay¬ 
ing faculty of proven competence. In addition, facil¬ 
ities for visiting faculty and overseas scholars on 
sabbatical are also necessary. Inadequate infrastruc¬ 
ture and mediocre human resources will lead to 
unhelpful academic and pedagogic compromises 
which will affect the performance of an educational 
agency. Therefore, investment of considerably large 
capital is necessary for the successful implementa¬ 
tion of privatisation. Generation of resources by pri¬ 
vate educational agencies in the West depends on 
the patronage of alumni and alumna, philanthro¬ 
pists, clubs, charitable organisations and also on 
endowments, projects and prc^rty bequeathed by 
high-minded individuab to educational institu¬ 
tions. In addition, student fees are quite high in 
order to help private educational agencies perform 
wdl and sustain viability. In our own country most 
of these strategics may not work. However, financ¬ 
ing of education by its consumers remains, by and 
large, the major source. This appears to be a burden 
to those who, though well-to-do and can pay for 
such education, benefit largely from public subsi¬ 
dies paid to meet most of tiie cost of education. If we 
consider for a while the legitimacy of paying for the 
goods and services we consume or enjoy, it is only 
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fair to expect consumers of education not to be un¬ 
duly oomplac^ with'meeting less than 5% of the 
cost of education. As for the poor who cannot aff¬ 
ord to pay for their education, scholarships and 
freeships must be created by both the state and the 
private educational agency. 

Privatisation is meaningless unless close moni¬ 
toring of planning and implementation of educa¬ 
tional programmes are ensured through self study 
as well as internal and external accreditation. Con¬ 
tinuous performance appraisal will ensure progres¬ 
sive improvement of the educational services of¬ 
fered until the educational agency moves up to the 
top of the list of centres of excellence. Instruction, 
evaluation of student performance, counselling, 
placement services, health services and other stu¬ 
dent needs will be met in order to promote the total 
worthiness of the product. Teacher performance ap¬ 
praisal is a necessary corollary. 

Privatisation cannot be indiscriminately extend¬ 
ed to all. The danger of doing so is that of moving 
back to the present state of helplessness in the devel¬ 
opment of education. Only those agencies which 
have shown proven competence at carrying out 
educational reform and are known by their 
programmes and products could be given the free¬ 
dom to privatise their programmes. They must 
prove their financial viability. They must also sub¬ 
mit themselves to the regulatory control of the state 
to promote quality and effective performance. 
Where privatisation ceases to be elective and de¬ 
generates into a means of pandering to 
commercialisation of education, it has lost its pur¬ 
pose and credibility. Privatisation is a progressive 
step in educational reform only on condition that it 
does not lead to commercialisation. 

It is perhaps desirable to consider self-finan¬ 
cing educational agencies as a potential mid way 
experiment between public and private educational 
enterprises. Extensi<Mi of privatisati<»i to such insti¬ 
tutions will d^iend on the successful use of the 
limited autonomy conferred on them by virtue of 
dieir non-dependence on state funding. Although 
they are berthed within the affiliating system and 
sul^ect testate control, educational reform is possi¬ 
ble within certain limits. An instance in point is 
Kodaikanal Christian College which is a self-financ¬ 
ing Arts and Science college affiliated to Madurai 
Kamaraj University. It was established in Novem¬ 
ber, 1994. Within a span of a little over two years 


innovation and academic refonn have been success¬ 
fully made. The college ofiera undergiraduate cours¬ 
es of study. Paradise Academy, a parall^ academic 
body which hmcticms vxidei the same Trust offm 
enrichment courses which include spoken English 
and Public Speaking, Computer Science, Value Ed¬ 
ucation, Fundamental Madiematics and an demen- 
tary course in History of Ideas. Every undeig;radu- 
ate is required to take all these courses in addition to 
die regular univ^sity courses. They are also re¬ 
quired to do a two year dipkuna related to the major 
discipline. Preparatory courses for training students 
to take such entrance exams as MBA, MCA, TOPEL, 
etc are also offered. Student weekly assessment is 
continuous and formative. Dependence on terminal 
assessment dius stands minimized. Faculty are cho¬ 
sen after careful screening and their performance 
through the year is continuously assessed by using 
adeast five formats including diat of San Jose Uni¬ 
versity of USA. Feedback is given to them every six 
months. Their employment is on contract until their 
competence is established through such evaluation. 
Eventually tenure has to be earned by their ability 
to sustain their academic worthiness and pedagogic 
competence. They are paid at least UGC stipulated 
salaries. Their stay and accommodation are subsi¬ 
dized. The fee structure under the Trust has been 
rationalized. The total running cost is divided 
among the students. With only a partial 
privatisation through sdf-Enancing, ICC.C. is al¬ 
ready on its way towards international recognition. 
Students hail from several countries. Planners and 
educationists envisage the establishment of centres 
of excellence in some areas of knowledge within a 
short span of time. This experiment adumbrates the 
creative role that self-financing institutions will 
hopefully play in the pr<»notion of quality educa¬ 
tion in our country. 

The foregoing account is a balanced compara¬ 
tive estimate of public and private enterprises in 
education. It will be seen that greater benefits lie on 
the side of private agencies but these are available 
only to those institutions which monitor their 
programmes wifii integrity and gen^ate their own 
resources for responsible spading on creative and 
viable educational reform. In the present ccuitext 
of shrinkage of public subsidy for education, 
privatisation is the only alternative left and the way 
to it lies through self-financing educational agen¬ 
cies run with utmost commitment to the cause of 
education. 
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Work Ethics and Faculty Accountability 

PH-Mnuk* 

SaailDtttt** 


liitiodiicticiii 

History of ethics associated widi accountability 
is shrouded in the history of human race. From the 
time when the modes of social living were confined 
to small communes, when division of labour started 
in its crude form, conduct was formed for social 
adjustment within the segmented life. The code 
conduct trickled down from the society at the macro 
level down to the family, the social unit with ao 
countability associated with division of labour. Hie 
women folk, for instance, were entrusted with the 
responsibility of cooking and rearing children, 
whereas, the menfolk engaged themselves in hunt¬ 
ing. The social ethics were enfcwced by sevtf e pun- 
islunent. Social consciousness and social solidity 
was very strong in segmented society. The segment¬ 
ed character disappeared with the growth of popu¬ 
lation. Today, when freedom was given in a demo¬ 
cratic society as of ours in India, people began to 
abuse freedom and ethics associated with work at 
all levels began to suffer, and the accountability 
became the first casualty of all institutions at all 
levds, be it education, public health, marriage, etc. 
In this process of deterioration of work ethics was 
the area of education — general and technical at all 
levek. Particularly at a time when the country re¬ 
quires large number of fully trained technicians 
with right knowledge, skills, attitudes, coupled wifii 
moral strength to man the growing industries of the 
nation as well as to bec<mie self supporting entre¬ 
preneurs, teachers teaching in the polytechnics have 
to play a significant role in this context. 

Thm was a time when teaching was consid¬ 
ered a noble profession and people c^ed to become 
teachers with that attitude of mind. Today teaching 
is treated as a vocation. Those who kept the former 
view of teaching were characterized by the qualities 
of altruistic service, sense of devotion and commit- 
ment. Above all they were intrinsically motivated. 


Professor^ **Laturer, Department of Pdueation 
and Educationat Management, Tedmical Teachers' Trvin- 
mg Institute, Sector-26, Chandigadi-160 019. 


Stitiia of Tedwical Tetchen 

Paradoxically, the modem aociety measures ev¬ 
erything in terms of material one possesses and the 
teacher has neidier money nor power to command 
respect in society. Hie conditions of teachers in poly- 
tedmics is v^y pathetic. There is a general feding 
among the academicians and directors of technical 
education diat they are not proving themselves 
equal to the task to die desired extent. The World 
Bank has sy|dioned 1600 crores of rupees for the 
qualitative devdopment of polytechnics. Every year 
new polytechnics are mushrooming and the exist¬ 
ing cnies are expanding at an unprecedented rate, 
often with no clear objectives to support faculty 
selection and developmental programmes. As a re¬ 
sult, die demand for faculty is so great that the 
standards are often compromised widi and the ex¬ 
isting qualifications tor appointment are frequently 
lowered. Also, thou^ pre-service training is essen¬ 
tial for school teachers to become eligible as teach¬ 
ers, polytechnics are, hoivever, exempted from this 
practice. That is why the new entrants into the sys¬ 
tem are not found equal to the task entrusted to 
them. In addition, the vertical mobility of polytech¬ 
nic teachers is restricted because of the limited cad¬ 
re hierarchy. Pay scales may be yet another 
demoralising factor. Teachers in polytechnics have 
to struggle hard to make both ends meet. Further¬ 
more, service conditiops and work environment pre¬ 
vailing in the pcdytechnics, particularly in the noith- 
em region are not conducive to promoting excel¬ 
lence and quality in the system. All these and many 
other issues facing them in polyteduiics can make 
the teachers ncui committed and demotivated. 

Concern over large number of demotivated and 
stressed teachers in polytechnics has grown among 
the administrators of p^yteduiic education system 
at all levels. Researchers, educators, industrialists 
and general public have all expressed strong 
apprechensiOT r^arding the dysfunctional conse¬ 
quences of these disendianted, demotivated and 
aon-committed teachers. Another concern is the im¬ 
pact of this poor status of pdytechnic teachers on 
teaching process itself, espe^ly in the pcdytechnic 
with preponderance of the disadvantage students 
who can ill afford a deterioration in teacher motiva¬ 
tion and commitment coupled with work ethics and 
accountability. 
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faculty Accountability 

The moAt important factor that determines the 
quality of the students emerging from polytechnics 
is the quality erf the teaching staff. The challenge 
that lies before every teacher is to train students in 
the fundamental fields of knowledge and provide 
them with critical quality of mind and durable qual¬ 
ity of character that will serve them in circumstan¬ 
ces which we are unable to foresee today. If the 
engineers and technicians working in industry are 
found to be corrupt and indisciplined, this can cer¬ 
tainly be attributed to the quality of teaching they 
received at the ripe stage of their development in 
high schools and technical institutions. At a time 
when there is a complete crackdown of moral char¬ 
acter in society in the form of private tuition work, 
consultancy and other vocational pursuits, to keep 
teachers committed and motivated to their teaching 
alone is a matter that requires high moral strength. 
This factor is to be viewed keeping in mind the poor 
pay scales and the service conditions accorded to 
the teachers working in the polytechnic education 
system. However, the teacher should feel account¬ 
able to maintain good classroom instruction, doing 
constructive research work and conducting perfor¬ 
mance evaluation of themselves and students to 
bring quality and excellence in the polytechnic edu¬ 
cation system. 

C's.<;<roam Instruction 


The teacher has got a particular responsibility 
to improve upon his personal/professional compe¬ 
tence. This can be achieved not merely by increasing 
their qualifications, or upgrading and updating 
themselves, but by concerted efforts directed to¬ 
wards the preparation for everyday's class lesson 
by selecting appropriate teaching strategies and the 
use of effective media and teaching skills. In addi¬ 
tion, the teacher must know and feel the students' 
individual problems and provide adequate indi¬ 
vidual guidance. 

Resairch Activities 


What is prominent today in polytechnics is severe 
dearth of research activities associated with instruc¬ 
tion. This is mainly responsible for lowering the 
quality of teaching and student performance. 

Perfonnance Evaluation 

At a time when the central and state governments 
are advocating that pcdytechnics should develop 
themselves as self-generating system and produce 
fully qualified and trained technicians to be accept¬ 
ed readily by world of work, and also to make them 
self-supporting and prospective entrepreneurs, the 
teachers have got a greater accountability not only 


for assessing the students continuously but also to 
assess themselves through introspectiem as well as 

students through 

Work Btbics 

Work ethics according to Indian psychc^hilo- 
sophy is an effort to manifest the inherent divinity, 
known as spirit, through a progressive transforma¬ 
tion of human response development from tamas to 
rajas to saftwa and beyond. Such a work ethic draws 
our attention to the reality that the work field itself 
is a temple, work itself is workship and the whole 
process is a communion between the two. It also 
reconciles work ethics and ethics in work. The ethics 
is concerned with the attitude with which work is 
done. According to The Gita, work should be execut¬ 
ed without any desire for the result. Therefore, to 
give up such expectation of results is an efficient 
strategy that reflects both ethics and work, and work 
ethics keep a person fee from anxiety and stress and 
gradually purify his mind. 

A Model of Work Ethics 

A model of work ethics which can be universal¬ 
ly applied to any work field by any person, consists 
essentially of the following elements t 

a) Establish realistic goals; 

b) Define the situation in which one is placed. 
Here, the situation means the context which can 
be an organisation like polytechnic or an indus¬ 
try, etc; 

c) identify one's own position in the given situa¬ 
tion (director, principal or faculty); 

d) Ascertain one's right relationship with beings, 
things, and events occuring in the given situa¬ 
tion; and 

e) initiate appropriate action depending on right 
relationship with each person, being, event or 
thing present in the situation towards accom¬ 
plishing the goal. 

Here, the goal in any organisation should be to 
achieve excellence or self-actualization or self-real¬ 
ization. As with teaching faculty in polytechnic sit¬ 
uation, this can be to become the best teacher utiliz¬ 
ing one's own inherent potentialities to blossom 
forth in full measure. 

A Working Model Linking Work Ethics 
with Accountability 

The accountability is an integral part of work 
ethics in an organisation. For effective and efficient 
working of an organisation, its leadership should 


by seeking the honest opinion oi 
effective assessment procedures. 
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imbibe the qualities of a mother who syn^K^izes 
extreme sense of sacrifice, selfless service to the 
subordinates, providing adequate freedom and 
working environment to achieving the goal of the 
organisation. Themodelofworkethicsand account- 
ability should be seen in the background of this 
symbolic picture of mother depicted through the 
leadership of the organisation per se (Fig. 1). 

Regarding leadership, the Principal can become 
effective in his leadership not only by use of his 
authority but also by exercising his personal quali¬ 
ties. He must acc^>t the responsibility for sharing 
the prcdilems of their faculty and staff members. 
This is exactly what The GUa says, "It is the responsi¬ 
bility of the leader to be sensitive to the sufferings of 
the masses" (Praja janaki. Principal or Head of the 
institution should cultivate the following traits in 
his managerial style: Humility (absence of pride), 
integrity (absence of deceit), nonviolence, forgiv¬ 
ingness, uprightness (to set an example), purity (to 
develop faith/trust in the subordinates), self re¬ 
straint (not to become a victim of bias, prejudice and 
sycophancy). These qualities are necessary if one 
has to perform leadership role in an efficient man¬ 
ner. 

What is necessaiy for the effective functioning 
of faculty and staff members in polytechnics is an 
understanding Principal/Head who will give/del¬ 
egate responsibilities to his faculty/staff as per their 
level of maturity and inttfest alongwith freedom to 
execute the instructional activities. When these 
things are provided in an adequate measure, these 


would make the faculty and staff accountable for 
bringing ^>out radical changes in the student itvith 
respect to knowledge, skills and attituda. 

The faculty should also be seen as leader in the 
hierarchy of a polytechnic system. It should possess 
all the qualities of a leadtf cited in die case of a 
Prindal/Head. Here, the role of the teacher is to 
help blossom the potentialities of students entrust¬ 
ed with him to become fully trained technicians 
with adequate integrity and moral characttf cou¬ 
pled with professional knowledge, by providing 
congenial and conducive oivircmment in die class¬ 
room. 

Conclusion 

Work ethics and accountability are the integral 
parts of instructional process followed in polytech¬ 
nic education system. High accountability and work 
ethics are possible only through improving the sta¬ 
tus of faculty and their working conditions under an 
effective and efficient leadership characterized by 
personal qualities coupled widt authority. Excellent 
performance of faculty with ccunmitment and moti¬ 
vation is possible by giving them enough freedcun to 
innovate, to devise appropriate methods of commu¬ 
nication and activities relevant to the needs and 
capabilities of and the concerns of community. The 
model detailing work ethics and accountability de¬ 
veloped by the authors to be implemented in the 
polytechnic situation for optimum perfonnance of 
the faculty is hoped to produce students with right 
type of knowledge, skills and attitudes. 



DEVELOPMENT OF STUDENT 
BEHAVIOUR 


Fig.1 A woridng modd linkiag work ethics frith accouatsbiUty. 
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Significance of Good Topic in Research 

R.D. Pathak* 

Pawan S. Badhwar** 


latrodnctloa 

Any research work is incomplete or almost im¬ 
possible to work on so far it does not have a topic. It 
is the research topic which gives a sense of direction 
to researchav to work on and gives a sense of un¬ 
derstanding to die readers about the context of that 
particular research work. Writers in the field of man¬ 
agement research such as Gill and Johnson (1991) 
discovered that the issue of selecting a res^ich 
topic is generally the most problematic as there is no 
prescribed pattern or process, for selecting a re¬ 
search topic. Before coming to the characteristics of 
a research topic, the literal meaning of the word 
"topic" and a brief introduction to some models 
and sources related to topic formation are briefly 
discussed. 

AsperTTtf Shorter Oxford Dictionary (1973:2328), 
the term topic means the subject of a discourse, 
argument, or literary composition; a theme, a sub¬ 
ject of admiration or a head under which arguments 


or subjects may be arranged. The latter meaning of 
the term t(^ic is more relevant to academic research¬ 
ers as they generally move on these lines. 

Howard and Sharp (1983) have proposed a sev¬ 
en stage research sequence which should be useful 
for researchers. Equal attrition to each st^ in the 
sequence should be givoi to save time and ambigu¬ 
ity in long run. Generally researchers do not devote 
sufficient time and attention while defining a re¬ 
search topic which later proves problematic. The 
proposed research sequence is as under: 

Identify broad area "^"Select topic" Decide 

approach Formulate plan Collect 

information"^ Analyse data Present findings 

All the steps in this research sequence are of 
equal importance and should be given due consid¬ 
eration and time, if smooth research is desired. 
Further Howard and Sharp propose a seven stage 
process of topic selection. This is explained in fhe 
following diagram: 


Hie ProccM of Topic SdecHon 



Acceptable (8c Good) Topic 

Source: Howard and Sharp (1983:23) 


*Saitor Professor, Director and Dean, Institute of Manage¬ 
ment Studies, Devi AhUya Vishtoa Vidyalay, Kandwa 
Road Campus, Indore-452 001. 

**ComtnoniP 0 aIih Scholar, Manchester Business School 
Booth Street West, Mandtesier MIS €PB. (England) 


Phillips and Pugh (1987) picking up the exam¬ 
ple of Ph.D. level research, suggest researchers to 
divide the whole of research process into 9 terms 
(I term * 4 months full-time, 6 months part-time). 
Moreover, the researchers must develop an appro- 
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priate time-bas^ programme which should enable 
them to devote their time accordingly on various 
steps to conduct research smoothly. An example of 
time based programme of work is detailed below: 

THE Hi.D. PROGRESS 

Maximum Minimum 

uncertainty uncertainty 

0123456789 

Ph.D. Stages 

Time scale in terms: (1 term « 4 months full-time, 
6 months part-time) 

0-1 R Field of interest, 1-2 » Possible topics 2-3 « 
Thesis proposal, 3-4 « Pilot study 4-5 « Data collec¬ 
tion, 5-6 s Data analysis, 6-9 * Writing up 

The research sequence developed by Howard 
and Sharp (1983) and the time base programme 
proposed by Phillips and Pugh (1987) can be helpful 
to researchers to a great extent in developing a re¬ 
search topic, especially, to new researchers to whom 
nothing may be clear in the initial stages of their 
research. The generalisability of these models is 
questionable as experienced researchers adopting a 
deductive research strategy don't have to devote so 
much time in the selection of research topic, sug¬ 
gested by these models. 

Research Topic Selection 

Tosummarise, it is sensible to adopt a systemat¬ 
ic approach to topic selection. Gill and Johnson 
(1991) give two fundamental ways of forming re¬ 
search topics. First, by thoroughly analysing the 
literature, formally stating the problem, developing 
major questions and then collecting relevant clata. 
Secondly, an open-ended approach to the topic 
which might be more stimulating. The choice be¬ 
tween the two depends on the research approaches 
selected, such as for action research and ethno¬ 
graphic approaches, open-ended approach is sug¬ 
gested whereas programme constraints are placed 
on those using sur\'eys and experiments. BrewH* 
and Himter (1989) suggest that multi method strate¬ 
gies may help overcome these constraints to prob¬ 
lem formulation. 

Very rarely researchers are allocated research 
topics, exceptions being lower level of research such 
as in schools or at times in colleges but at doctoral or 


hi^erlevd researchersareencouraged to End their 
own topics (maybe With the help of their supervi- 
sors/fadlitators). The main sources of topic genera¬ 
tion are the ideas of human mind which emerge 
automatically/naturally cm the basis of their work 
and intdlectual experience, often in consultation 
with their supervisors/coordinators, from articles 
of academic and professional journals, from various 
reports, or topics can be an outcome of discussion 
with experts from different Helds, from conferences, 
seminars, worksh<^ or some previous work in the 
form of dissertation or book. At times such ideas 
may emerge from the mind of working managers 
from their work experience and their meetings with 
others (such as consultants, academicians or profes¬ 
sional bodies like All India Management Associa¬ 
tion or Indian Society for Training and Develop- 
mmt). Sometimes the idea about research topic may 
arise due to contacts between scholars of different 
disciplines, while doing introspection, from brain¬ 
storming sessions and the like. 

All these sources of creating an idea about the 
research topic are significant in one situation or 
other (Csmpfe/f ei s/., 1984). It will be disastrous to 
rely on only one source to develop a research topic 
as most of the above discussed sources lack in one 
way or other i.e. they are not comprehensive in 
nature. For a doctoral or higher level research apart 
from the above discussed sources the researchers 
must consult their supervisors/coordinators/ col¬ 
laborators and should take them in confidence while 
forming a topic, since the assumption is that they 
will work collectively. 

Charactcristica of a Good Research Topic 

While conducting research, every researcher 
has certain objectives in his mind which he wants to 
fulfil. Similarly while choosing a particular topic 
the researcher has a number of reasons behind it 
and a number of expectations frmn it. The number of 
reasons behind it in the sense "why" he has chosen 
that particular topic and expectation from it in the 
sense "what" he wants to achieve from it. This is 
mainly based on some characteristics of the topic. 
Gill and Johnson (1991) have identified some char¬ 
acteristics of a good research topic whose priority 
varies with individual researchers, but they suggest 
that if any research topic has maximum of the sug¬ 
gested characteristics then it can be called a good 
research topic. The other side of the coin is always 
there. They accept it to be unlikely that all these 
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traits can be achieved by a researcher while devei> 
c^ing a research topic but suggest that following 
factors should be checked in the proposed topic. 

Access 

One of the most important characteristics of a 
good research topic is that the possibility of access 
to the field/place of study is easy and ^e related 
organisations don't have many problems in sup¬ 
porting such a research by providing relevant infor¬ 
mation. Any research topic which fulfils this re¬ 
quirement will be considered as good. For example, 
any researcher wanting to study and compare the 
strategy formulation and implementation of vari¬ 
ous programmes of CIA of the United States and 
CBl of India will undoubtedly have large number of 
problems of accessibility, in the sense d\at not only 
the organisations will be unwilling to piovide ac¬ 
cess to such top secret data but on the other hand 
even the sources of secondary data will be very 
scarce and difficult to approach. 

Though such type of research can be of great 
help to so many people but due to its less or no 
accessibility it becomes difficult and at times impos¬ 
sible to work on such topics. Generally such topics 
prove to be very broad and unmanageable for re¬ 
search. But at times it is felt that potentially most 
rewarding research topics are those which are also 
most inaccessible and often considerable ingenuity 
and persistence may be required to research further 
in such areas (Gill and Johnson, 1991). 

Time factor 

Concept of time is very important in research. 
Right type of research should be done at right time 
otherwise its relevance decreases. In the initial stag¬ 
es of research especially while developing a topic, 
sufficient amount of time should be devoted; the 
aim is to have "die right" topic, for which sufficient 
amount of ground work should be done and the 
researcher must not try to save time at this stage as 
time can be saved later on once he is on the right 
tracks. It is generally observed that time taken to 
accomplish research is underestimated, as time ac¬ 
tually taken to complete a pr<^ect is lengthened by 
delays due to many unavoidable factors such as 
mishappenings, breakdown in system (of any na¬ 
ture), domestic prc^lems, work pressures and so on. 
At times the finishing of a project is delayed or has 
to be abandoned due to drastic changes in tl^ 


organisation or system as a whole. A good example 
can be of 1991-92, when most of the things were 
disturbed by the declaration of reservations in jobs 
in accordance with the 'Mandal Commission'. 
Hence, a research topics should be farmed accord¬ 
ing to the need of time. 


Appropriate to researeJters eapabUUies and interests 

This aspect is crucial and should be dealt with 
great care. If a particular topic selected is beyond 
the capabilities and interest of the researcher then 
either the research project will be unmanageable or 
it might not be con^leted. For example a student of 
organisational behaviour who is very poor in fi¬ 
nance is asked to work on a topic related to function¬ 
ing of IRR and CAPM medio^ of finance will be in 
doldrums as it is beyond his capabilities to work on 
sudi a topic. 

The topic selected should match the capabilities 
and interests of the researcher so that he can be 
creative and efficient while doing the research and 
can also pursue it in the long run. Therefore, while 
developing a research topic the researcher must 
carefully analyse his interests and capabilities to 
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ensure that he is capable of working on such a 
pnqect. 

Financial support 

To carry out research is an expensive affair^ 
therefore, it is very crucial to get some sort of finan¬ 
cial support to do it. A good topic is further 
characterised by the amount of financial supped it 
can acquire from various agencies. Hieselected top¬ 
ic should be such that if completed in a requir^ 
time span would be boieficial for the concerned 
agencies. While developing research topics apart 
from other important considerations, fulfilment of 
the requirements of the various agencies (who mi^t 
fund research) is must. To succeed in this the 
researcher must convince the concerned agencies 
about the outcome and benefits which they will 
have if work on a particular tc^ic is carried out. A 
good example of this can be of researchers getting 
various scholarships such as Commonwealth Schol¬ 
arship or a project funded by the United Nations. 

Value and scope of research 

Whitley (1988) argues that the value of research 
findings varies with the type of audience for which 
it is produced. The value of academic research is 
very high for academic colleagues of the same field. 
However, if the findings of the research are relevant 
in solving some organisational problems then it can 
be valuable for the practitioners also. Hence, while 
selecting a topic for research one should carefully 
analyse the value of its expected results not only fm* 
various audience but also for the examiners. This 
can be achieved by the careful analyses of existing 
trends and the future perspectives ^ working on a 
particular topic. 

Related to the issue of value is concept of scope 
of the topic selected, i.e., to what extent a research 
conducted on a particular topic will be helpful in 
addressing the existing issues at various levels of 
organisation or society as a whole. Do the research 
findings have any interdisciplinary use? Can they 
solve some acute problem of an organisation? If it is 
successful in doing so then it can be considered a 
very good topic to research on. 

Interesting 

Another important aspect of a research topic is 
whether it is interesting or not. Davis (1971) defines 
"interesting” research problems as those which at¬ 
tract the attention of researchers or particular com¬ 
munities by denying certain basic assumptions 
about the topic while avoiding, irrelevance, absur¬ 
dity and obviousness. Therefore, if the topic is inter¬ 
esting then it will instigate the researcher(8) to work 


with more vigour and can attract enonnous amount 
of public attention which can be fruitful for ihe 
research^. For exainp]e> his work can be published 
by a reputed publishing company or he can get 
some award for it. 

Symmetry of potential outcomes 

Gill and jc^nsem (1991) explain this concept as a 
way of reducing the risk entailed in any project and 
ensures that irrespective of findings, the work 
should be valuable. For example, a research project 
aimed to explore the effects of managers' careers on 
holding a postgraduate qualificaH<m in manage¬ 
ment would have S3munetrical potential outcomes. 
If no correlations were found this would be at least 
as interesting and important as if high correlations 
were found. On the other hand, an example of a 
nofi-symmetricai outcome might be research aimed 
to investigate a possible link between psychoana¬ 
lytical factors, such as the mid-life crisis, and the 
personality of entrepreneurial individuals. Estab¬ 
lishing such a relationship would clearly be an in¬ 
teresting and potentially useful contribution, but if 
no rdationships were found tiie result would not be 
nearly as interesting. The matter of syininetiy is 
particularly important in researches where the con¬ 
tribution to knowledge is a principal criterion. How¬ 
ever, Ihe award and the risk entailed in a relative 
lack of S 3 rminetry needs should be minimised. 

Future prospects 

It is very difficult to say about the future pros¬ 
pects of research conducted under a particular 
topic in the initial stages. But if the topic is formed 
wifii the consultation of experts and keeping in mind 
the existing trends (which are generally taken care 
of), then to some extent we can predict the future 
prospects of research conducted cm a particular top¬ 
ic. In this regard aim of any research topic should be 
to produce such results which can fill gaps in the 
existing theory and should try to create new para¬ 
digms useful to both academics and practitioners. It 
should pose further questions for research in the 
areas which are less explored so that new inv«»- 
tions and discoveries can be made, which should be 
beneficial to pe^le from difierent fields. 

Form at ion 

A good research topic is one which is fonned 
tactfully so that the results produced can resolve 
conflicts put forth by other researchers especially 
by providii^ empirical suj^KUt to it. 

If any research topic has maximum of the above 
discussed features then it can be considered a good 
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researdt topic. However, we must defiue what do 
we mean by good? The literal meaning of the term 
good is right; proper; excell^t; virtuous; safe; valid 
and adequate (lVsfeter'5 New Compact Dicivmry,l9B9‘. 
181). The above discussed characteristics of a re¬ 
search topic seem to be satisfying the meaning of 
being good, as they seem to be proper, such as the 
factors related to time, value, scope, capability and 
interest of researcher, attraction of financial sup¬ 
port, accessibility and symmetry of potential out¬ 
comes are very mudi required in any research topic. 
Only when such aspects of research are fulfilled, 
then it can prove to be ri^t, excellent, valid and 
adequate. And if die research topic is of such a type 
then it can be put under the category of good re¬ 
search topic and if it is not fulfilling the abwe dis¬ 
cussed requirements then it can be labelled as a bad 
research topic. It is worth stressing that there are no 
hard or fast rules for this categorisation. But if some 
choice has to be made to identify good or bad topics 
dien by sticking to the above discussed criteria such 
a mission can be achieved. Especially when the 
motioned factors throw light on the significance, 
dependability and practical applicability of re¬ 
search topics. 

Conclusions 

To comment that a particular topic is good and 
the other is bad is dangerous. To support such a 
statement is difficult as there are no prescribed 
norms or rules to support such a categorisation. 
Different people with different backgrounds have 
their own criteria for analysing and describing a 
research topic as good or ^d. However, whether 
the topic is good or bad can only be proved and 
tested once the research is over. Neverthelesr there 
are some basis to categorise a topic as good or bad. 
A good research topic may be characterised as one 
which satisfies the aspects of accessibility, relevance 
of time, capabilities and Interests of researcher, 
amount of financial support it acquires, its value 
and scope, degree of being interesting and its future 
prospects. 

Any topic which fulfils maximum of such re¬ 
quirements can be placed on the positive side of the 
continuum prepar^ to characte rise research topics 
as good or ted. 
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Don^t Shoot with Beta-Blockers 

JawAhar Lai Jain* 


Drug abuse in sports has become so widespread 
that it t^eatens the safety, health and longevity of 
many athletes, while perverting the original intent 
of sport. Although most athletes have devoted ^emr 
selves to years of training and personal sacrifice to 
obtain their ultimate performance, others have 
sought short cuts to victory. Among the various 
groups of drugs banned for athletes by International 
Olympic Committee, Beta>blockers are mainly 
abused by shooters, archers, and in games like sail¬ 
ing, equestrian, diving, gymnastics, synchronised 
swimming, modern pentathlon, luge, ski fumping, 
biathlon, figure skating, bobsled. 

Clinical Use 

Clinically these drugs are used to prevent mi¬ 
graines and cardiac arrhythmias and treat hyper- 
tensicm, anxiety, etc. 

Use in Sports 

Some athletes use these drugs where physical 
activity is not stressed: 

- To reduce anxiety and nervous tension. 

* To reduce heart rate and cardiac output. 

- To achieve steadiness of the hands, particular¬ 
ly the trigger finger. 

- To assist sleep and rest before competition. 
Advene Effects 

Adverse effects of use of beta-blockers are: 

- Cardiac arrest/heart failure 

- Cold hands 

- Tendency to induce sedation 

- Sleep disturbances 

- Sexual dysfunction 

- fatigue 

- Bronchospasm 

(contraindicated in Asthmatic patients) 
Beta-Blocken: Usually Taken by Blood Pressure 

Faticnte but Banned for Athletn _ 

Chemical 'Name Common Iniian Trade Names _ 

Acebutidol Sectral, Sectral-Plus 

Alprenolol — 

Atoiolol Altol, Atcardil, Atecor, Atecard, 

Aten, Tetacard, Catenol, Ate- 
card-D, Dibeta, Lonol, Presolar, 
Tenolol, Tenoric, Tenormin, 

Aloten, Atelol, Atelol-D, Atenova, 
Atenex, Beta-Biduret, Beten, 
_Bploride, BP-Nol, Hipres-D, 

*Senior Mediail C^icer, Unweraiiy of Ddki and 
Secretary General, SAF Games Medical Commission, 



Hipres, Lonol, Nilol, Presolar, 
I'ensimin, etc. 

Labetaldl 

Ntfmadate, L-Beta, 

Metoprolol 

Betaloc, Metolar, Metolar-H, 
Selopres, Lopresor, Metocard, 
Metozide 

Nadolol 

— 

Oxprenolol 

Trasicor 

Propanolol 

Beptazine, Beta-Xipamide, 

Betabloc/Forte, InderaC Ciplar 
Forte, Propanolol, Betazine, 
Cardiolong 

Sotalol 

Sotagard 

Betaxolol 

Bisoprolol 

- Optipress 

Bisopiolol 

“ Concor 

Pindolol 

TimcJoI 

- Visken 


and Related Compounds. 


It is observed fiiat a number of shooters with 
high blood pressure, out of sheer ignorance, take 
some medicines from the banned group and render 
themselves vulnerable in the doping test. Therefore 
if any shooter or archer is suffering from high blood 
pressure, he can take any of the followiikg anti¬ 
hypertensive drug* 

Pcnniasible Dmes 

Indian Trade Name 

Chemical Name 

Aceten, Capotril 

Captoprii 

Alphadopa 

M^yldopa, 


Aldomet 

Angiopril 

Captoprii 

Arl^min 

Clonidine 

Caldgard, Depin, 

Nifedipine 

Depia-Retard 


Cardipin 

Nifedipine 

Cardules 

Nifedipine 

Cipril, Biopril, 

Lisinopril 

Linvas, hipril, Lisoril, 


Listril, Lipril 


- Converten, Enjace, Nuril 

' Enalapril 

Enam, Enapril, Envas, Enpril 


— Felogard, Plendil, Renedil 

- Felodipine 


It is strongly recommended that any drug for 
reducing high blood pressure, migraine should not 
be taken by athletes without checking with the team 
doctor or else once caught in the d<^ing test, they 
will not only be disqualified but also become liable 
for penalty and embarassment not only to them¬ 
selves but the country as well. 

Play the game in the spirit of the game. 
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My FaoourUe Reading 

MY TOP THREE 

K.C. BcUUppa* 


It is not easy to select one's favourite boc^ 
especially when one reads books that are truly var¬ 
ied both in kind and degree. My own interests 
range fr<nn EcHon — old and new — to criticism. 
Conuncmwealth Literature, particularly fiction, be¬ 
ing my chosen area of interest invariably compels 
me to read a lot of novels. 1 try hard but 1 must 
confm that 1 have not been able to keep pace with 
what is being published. However, what has glad¬ 
dened me is the number of novels being written by 
Indians in English. We have surely reached a stage 
wh^ one i^ed not have to be apologetic about Indi¬ 
an English Ficti<ni. And my first choice is the noveL 
In an Aniufue Und (1992) by Amitav Ghosh, who, in 
my view, is undoubtedly the most talented novelist 
to emerge in the last decade. The second book 1 
en)oyed reading was the first novel by G.J.V. Prasad, 
A Ctean Breast (1993), a novel which comes truly as a 
breath of fresh air at a time when Indian novelists 
are mostly preoccupied with either History or Mag¬ 
ic Realism. My final choice is a collection of critical 
essays. When we are flooded with critical works 
that are pretentious or based on fashionable, im¬ 
ported theories or pseudo nativistic postulates, 
Harish Trivedi's Colontat Transactions (1993) is a schol¬ 
arly, original work that combines the best of both 
traditions — native and western — and offers a 
model for others to emulate, though I must add, 
quite quickly, that it is rather a formidable task. 

Amitav Ghosh in his novel. In an Antujue Und 
(E>elhi; Ravi Dayal, 1992) creates an extraordinary 
world where the past and present merge effort¬ 
lessly into each other. It is a work in which there is a 
blending of fact and fiction and a coalescing of dif¬ 
ferent areas of human knowledge — history, an¬ 
thropology, philology, sociology and religion. The 
novel opens thus: "Theslaveof MSH. 6 first stepped 
upon the stage of modem history in 1942" (13). The 
slave first appeared in a short article by the scholar 
E. Strauss and the reference to him was in a letter 
written by a merchant named Khalaf ibn Ishaq in 
Aden to his friend Abraham Ben Yiju in Mangalore. 
In a world where only "the wazirs and the sultans. 


^Department of Engli^, Universthf of Mysore, 
Mysore-570 006. 


the duoniclers and the priests .... had die power to 
inscribe themselves physically upon time” (17), 
Ghosh rightly believes that it is a miracle that any¬ 
thing is known about the slave. Seized by curiosity, 
he ends up in Egypt in a village called near 

Cairo and he writes, "I knew nothing then about the 
aave of MS H.6 except that he had given me a right 
to be titere, a sense of entitlement” (19). These 
details form the prologue of the novel, while tiie 
next three sections are set in Lataifa, Nashawy and 
Mangalore. But it is a fluid division since the novel 
has a kind of picaresque form witi\ a loose, episodic 
structure having the novelist himself as die protago¬ 
nist. As a matter of /act, he is referred to as "Ya, 
Amitab" by others. The narrative mode that Amitav 
Ghosh employs results in die novel moving betweot 
the present and the past .and we have an extra¬ 
ordinary insight into the interface between two 
civilisations. In the course of the narrative, the 
worlds of Egypt—be it Cairo, Lataifa and Nashawy 
and India through the Southern Coast of Malabar, 
notably Mangalore, are presented in great detail 
with the Jamesian "solidity of specification" made 
possible by Ghosh's prodigious scholarship in an¬ 
thropology, history, philology and other allied 
branches of knowledge. 

The bond between Ben Yiju, the master and 
Boiruna, the slave offers us a clue to the nature of 
titeir relationship. It was not a master-slave rela¬ 
tionship but rather that of patron and client. Theirs 
was not a demeaning bond and their links were in 
some small way ennobling — human connections, 
pledges of commitment. One might as well ask, 
what do all these signify for us who are now on the 
threshold of the twenty-frrst century? It is a stun¬ 
ning reminder that two individuals of different rac- 
& from far off countries with diverse traditions, 
backgrounds and religions could indeed have had 
such a meaningful relaticuiship. But the unarmed 
character of die Indian ocean trade came to an end 
with the landing of Vasco da Gama in India on 17 
May 1498. Amitav Ghosh posits thus: "within a few 
years of that day the knell had been struck for the 
world that had brought Bomma, Yiju and Ashu 

together, and another age had begim in which the 
crossing of their padis would seem so untik^y tiiat 
its very possibility would all but disappear from 
human mMnory" (286). And once the Portuguese 
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resorted to the use of military force to take control 
over trade in the Indian Oceait a new era had b^;un 
in world history. Ghosh's anger at this is evi¬ 
dent but underlying it one can sense his profound 
sense of regret as well. This does not mean that 
Ghosh resorts to a simplistic rcunanticising of the 
past. is aware of the prevalence of vicdence, 
bloodshed in the past—the Crusades and the mas¬ 
sacre of the Jews and Christians. Howevtf^ he seems 
to imply that the extortion and rapacity of Colonial¬ 
ism put an end to the possibility of the kind of 
relationship that existed between individuals as 
different as Ben Yiju and Bomma. 

And now to the present. Amitav Ghosh goes to 
Egypt in 1980 and nearly two thirds of the narrative 
recounts his two visits in 1980 and 1988 and the 
novd ends with his brief diird visit in 1990. In his 
encounters with people and their lives^ Ghosh at¬ 
tempts to see them as human, beings without any 
prejudice or bias or any preconceived notion. Nor is 
tho'e an attempt to look upon th^n as exotic beings. 
He does not impose any kind of construct on them as 
is often evident in the Western man's view of the 
orient. Also he is without the patronising conde¬ 
scension c^en seen in V.S. Naipaul. Instead we see 
in him a warm empathy for a people different from 
himself and yet similar in many ways. One could 
perhaps postulate that such an attitude is the result 
of his training as a social anthropologist in addition 
to his creative gifts as a novelist. These are worlds 
which are still unaffected by the West, a world 
where people seem to be fairly content to live with¬ 
in their means and without either excessive aspira¬ 
tions or desires. 

But there is a problem that confronts Ghosh 
repeatedly during his stay in thesetwo villages. The 
villagers have a certain perception of India as a 
land of cow worshippers, where there is lot of chilli 
in the food and where when the man dies, his wife is 
dragged away and burnt alive. This is the land 
where Sanjay Gandhi sterilized the Muslims, where 
people bum their dead and men and women are 
not drcumdsed, that is to mean, they were not 'pu¬ 
rified'. This view d India strikingly roninds us of 
the West's view of India ois-A-vts Said's work, 
Orientatism. One should read the encounter between 
Ghosh and the old Imam Ibrahim to see the culmina¬ 
tion of the confr<Hitation between the two civiliza¬ 
tions (234-37). It is one of the most evocative situa¬ 
tions in the novd where we see the insular and 
antediluvian viewpoints come to the c^en. It seems 


as though, for once, die mask of catiidicity is off 
even in fhe educated Ghosh and he retaliates strong¬ 
ly in defence of his country. But it has a shattering 
impact on him and what is redeeming b hu ability 
to dbpassionately reflect and analyse their conduct. 
Even 80 he b disappointed that he has turned out to 
be "a conspirator in the betrayal of the hbtory that 
had led (him) to Kaahawy". 

Ghosh returns to Egypt after seven years and 
finds extraordinary changes in the two villages. The 
fruits of immigrant labour have evened up a new 
world of consumerism and the once familiar world 
of Lataifa and Nashawy has changed beyond recog¬ 
nition in less than a mere decade. It is not just a 
superficial external change, for it has affected the 
relations between different kinds of pec^le to the 
extent that it has been "upturned and rearranged." 
Herein lies the contemporary relevance of Ghoeh. 
Such happenings as seen in ^ese villages in Egypt 
have taken place in varying degrees in countries 
like India. Ghosh while expiring thb progress of 
Lataifa and Nashawy gives the reader an insight 
into the paradigmatic situation prevalent in all de- 
v^doping countries. 

The novel ends with Ghosh's last visit to Egypt 
in 1990, three weeks after the Iraqi invasion of Ku¬ 
wait. He meets bmail in Nashawy who has returned 
from Iraq unable to bear the harassment of the local 
populace who have begun attacking the immigrant 
workers. But Nabeel stays back, hopefully to earn 
some more money that would enable him to com¬ 
plete hb house under renovation. The novel ends, 
"Nabeel had vanished into the anonymity of Hbto¬ 
ry” (353). Indeed our world b full of bmails and 
Nabeeb. One can learn lessons from histtuy if only 
one is willing. As Oscar Wilde puts it succinctly, 
"Man learns from experience that he never learns 
from experience." And so hbtory continues to be a 
continuous, flowing process where the same things 
recur again and again. Individuab like bmail sur¬ 
vive because their desire for possessing consumer 
goods is not inexorable but men like Nabeel have no 
hope as they want to stay on "in a city headed for 
destruction" 

In An Antique Uni u a wonderful experiment in 
ficticmal tenns. One might wonder whether it b a 
novel at all, for it might seem at different leveb, a 
work of history or anthropology, <xr a travdogue 
Kundera believed that a modem novel should 
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accomplish "the supreme intellectual synthesis." In 
this lies the real achievement of Amitav Ghosh in In 
An AnH^uB l^nd. In An Antique land demonstrates 
most powerfully how an excursion into the past is 
no escape from the present but a coming to grips 
with die present realities of living. By juxtapoaii^ 
the medieval and modem worlds of the 12th and 
20th centuries in two different civilisations of India 

Egypt with diverse cultures of Christianity, Ju¬ 
daism, Islam and Hinduism, Ghosh magnificently 
illustrates throu^ his fictional discourse the need 
for human und^tanding and religious tolerance. 
A need which has now become a dire necessity in a 
world which is tom apart by religious obscurantism 
and fanaticism. At the end of the novel, we have 37 
pages of notes that authenticate the reconstruction 
of history by Ghosh. In Amitav Ghosh, we have 
truly a novriist as scholar and In An Antique Land, a 
brilliant metaphor of our times. 

Reading Prasad after Ghosh was a different ex¬ 
perience altogether. In actual fact, A Clean Breast 
(Delhi, Rupa & Co., 1993) was one of the most enjoy¬ 
able novels I have read in the recent past. It turned 
out to be, to use a phrase in the G.J. Vean manner, 
an "un-put-down-able" book. Indian English novel¬ 
ists are not particularly known for their sense of 
humour. Someone like R.K. Narayan could be amus¬ 
ing with his gentle irony and humour. But Prasad 
unlike most of his contemporaries can make us 
laugh heartily, fairly regularly, in his novel. 

instead of attempting a critical analysis of the 
novel, I would like to highlight what 1 liked in A 
Clean Breast. What captivates the reader is the man¬ 
ner in which two narratives are intertwined in the 
novel, narratives that belong to different genera¬ 
tions and different places. It does not turn out to be, 
as it often does, a mere contrast of old and young or 
of tradition and modernity. Prasad repeatedly re¬ 
minds us how they are not categories to be regarded 
as opposites but indeed complement each other. In 
this manner, Prasad is able to avoid stereotyped 
simplifications about life. 

The novel focuses on Mookku Mohan's quest for 
identity, — he's not sure whether he is a Tamilian, 
North Indian, Delhite or plain Indian—his adoles¬ 
cence, his unhappy marriage with Sushila. All these 
constitute a series of delightful experiences, the 
most memorable one being his discovery of a photo¬ 
graph of his wife's breast in a book. This finally 


leads to the break-up of his marriage. Mookku is 
endowed with an extraordinary gift. He has visions 
wherein he sees the deaths of various persons like 
his grandfather, Mr. Mallik, Mr. Rajan, Dr. Sar 
Chakkar and others, hiterestingly, all these people 
die in accidents. This does add drama to the narra¬ 
tive. Mookku's father, on die ofiier hand, lives by 
file notebook, "that book was his word and his life 
was a jihad to make it come true." If the future is 
seen only in terms of death by the son, the father 
knows everything about his ^ture, thanks to his 
book. Actually, all the events of his life occur as 
outlined in the book. 

Apart from its readability, another striking 
filing about the novel is Prasad's creative use d file 
English language. Honestly, I cannot think of anoth¬ 
er novel which is bold and innovative in its use of 
English after Raja Rao's Kanthapura. He uses com¬ 
mon Tamil words like 'Amanda!', "Dei', ’'Chumma 
ira di', 'Varunam, vanmam'. These words do make 
sense in the context in which they are used. Occa¬ 
sionally, he seems to carry this a little too far when 
he uses Hindi words in sentences like fiiis one: "Aisa 
hi hota hai, Maan jayagi, Nayi nayi dulhan hai na. 
New Wife, new fight". One must add, however, that 
the English words at the end prevents the sentence 
from becoming totally incomprehensible. Prasad is 
quite good in coining phrases and expressions such 
as, "ink-drop-ling" or "Susheela looked missiles at 
us." he can be daring as in, "I was most embarrassed 
and moster exasperated by my feeling of the mostest 
frustration." Literal translations of Tamil proverbs 
are liberally used in the novel. I for one am far this 
kind of English usage in our context if it can be 
carried off as well as Prasad does in his novel. Curi¬ 
ously, our critics who are more than willing to ac¬ 
cept African English seem to be rather offended by 
the kind of experimentation we see in A clean Breast. 

The climax of the novel is the killing Mookku's 
father by his step-broths which of course lands 
Mookku in jail and he is hanged for an offence he 
did not commit. A Clean Breast is easily one of file 
most hilarious books 1 have read for a long time. 1 
only wish to add that Prasad deserved a better lay¬ 
out, a diffsent covs jacket and a more efficient 
proof reading. 

When critical works are dime-a-dozen today, it 
is refreshing to read Harish Trivedi's Colonial Trans- 
adions : English Liieraiure and India (Calcutta; Papy- 
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niS/ 1993). This excellent collection of ten essays 
focuses on the literazy and cultural exchange be¬ 
tween India and England which Trivedi rightly 
terms as a imnsacHon : "in the many connotati<»is 
this quintessentially English word ; as an interac¬ 
tive, dialogic, two-way process rather than as a sim¬ 
ple active-passive one; as a process involving com¬ 
plex negotiation and exchange, including 8<nne 
'give' or accommodative resilience on both sides to 
facilitate give and take ; and as a prolonged and 
sustained process of transition through which one 
state of affairs is transformed into another"(15). 
Three of the essa)rs deal with the Reception of En¬ 
glish Literature in India, four essays are to do with 
the Representation of India in English Literature 
and in the last two essays called Reorientation, 
Trivedi sets up his own agenda for English Studies 
in India. 

In the opening essay, Trivedi ably demonstra¬ 
tes how Shakespeare who arrived at the height 
imperial glory in India now finds himself 
deglamourised and remains in independent India 
as one among many writers thus losing his canoni¬ 
cal status. Then follows a brilliant essay which trac¬ 
es the progress of Omar Khayyam in various avatars 
in Persian, English, Hindi and Indian English re¬ 
flecting "closely the linguistic cultural evolution of 
modem India from c. 1780 to 1989; it also provides a 
complex 'orientalist' sub-text of our colonial condi¬ 
tion." Then follow two interesting essays on Tagore's 
views on Nationalism, Internationalism and Impe¬ 
rialism and T.S. Eliot's influence on Modem Hindi 
Poetry giving rise to two literary movements. 

The second section which examines the difler- 
ent inodes in which India was represented in En¬ 
glish Literature, begins with Byron's response to the 
East. Through his incisive analysis of Byron's po- 
ans, Trivedi shows how Byron was both original 
and sympathetic in his representation of the East 
and was dearly free from the stereotypes found in 
his ccoitemporaries, Robert Southey and Thomas 
Moore. In doing so, he demolishes the seemingly 
infalliable model of Orientalism given to us by Ed¬ 
ward Said and points out Said's totalising theoreti¬ 
cal discourse does not enable him to distinguish a 
Byrcm from a Southey or a Moore. So much for some 
of these holy cows of Western academial The next 
essay brings to light far the first time the nature of 
relationship between Tagore and Thompson. T.S. 


Eliot's engagement with India is explored nepct in 
what 1 regard as the weakest essay in the collection 
since Trivedi allows hixnsdf to be overawed by his 
own argument that Eliot's treatment of India in The 
Waste land "bears a latter-day orientalist and 
immitagably christocentric bias". He then compares 
Edward Thompson's Indian trilogy with E.M. 
Forster's A Passage to India and persuasivdy argues 
that the former is able to locate India without any 
unnecessary mystification and hence is able to grap¬ 
ple with the contemporary sodaL pditical and reli¬ 
gious realities of India better. 

However, it is in the last section that Harish 
Trivedi is at his best in his attempt at problemati- 
zing the place of English Literature in post-colonial 
India. He points out how our "Indian-language" 
writers after creatively using English literature for 
over a century now have gone on to liberate them¬ 
selves from "this historically necessary but now his¬ 
torically exhausted stimulus." Whereas these writ¬ 
ers have achieved freedom and liberation, we who 
teach English literature in our classrooms are still 
slaves. And as a vital step towards achieving 
this liberalisation, he offers his own formula, 
Tanchadhatu' comprising Literature in English 
from England; Literature in English from Elsewhere; 
Literature in English Translation; Literature in a 
Modem Indian Language and Literature in a Clas¬ 
sical language. And he believes it is only through 
such an attempt that we can decolonise ourselves 
and achieve some semblance of literary and cultural 
autonomy. 

it is a pleasure to read Harish Trivedi, for in 
him we have a critic who uses a language free of 
jargon, without trying to obfuscate the reader (Re¬ 
member Bhabha!). Here is a writer to whom English 
comes easily; he is able to write with wit and humour 
and never sounds pedantic despite his enormous 
scholarship. Above all, in Trivedi we have a schol¬ 
ar, in the Amoldian tradition, who bdieves in what 
he is writing, is keen on communicating to others 
and abo wants to be understood. In his introduc¬ 
tion, he remarks, "what we need to be worrying 
about in India is not somuch the Weston/imperial- 
ist ideology and projection as the Indian response to 
such a project in terms of practice, impact and trans- 
fcM’mation". And in Colonial Transactions, Harish 
Trivedi has given us this much needed Indian re¬ 
sponse. This book is a 'compulsory-read' for every 
English tead\er worth his salt. 
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Teacher Education; Se arch for an Identity 

I5r. J.S. Rftjput/ Qiainnu^ National Council €ti Teadier ^^urt tionj 
dcUvered tile Convocation AddreM at the Khalca CoU^e of Bdu- 
catioi^ Anuitsar. He aaid, "Several studlei show little Impact of 
teacher training on learning attainmenta of children. Thia is an 
alanning situation whldh dearly mdi ra^fv the 1**^ of rigour nwH 
professionalism in teadier education. The way teadier training is 
imparted leaves little impact on the trainee. Hie parowim never 
worry about the teadms of tiieir wards bei^g trained or un¬ 
trained. The professional status of teachers is considered low vis a 
via otiier profmionals. Teacher education has not yet distinctly 
cslablidied tiie need for its essentiality as is the case for profes¬ 
sions like law, medicine and engineering. People to be con¬ 
vinced of the inevitability of teacher trainii^ for good education.” 
Excerpts 


The present century has seen 
greatest of advances in science 
and technology, resulting in an 
entirely new approach to life and 
quality of life. What remained 
impossible for centuries became 
possible in this century. The 20th 
Century would be remembered 
for several of its contributions. 
One of these would be the global 
up-surge for universalization of 
elementary education. As a con¬ 
sequence, the education systems 
everywhere are expanding, striv¬ 
ing to reach each and every child 
in every nook and corner of their 
respective nations. As a conse¬ 
quence, the systems are under se¬ 
vere stresses and strains. A fail¬ 
ure rate of more than 60% in so 
called public examinations after 
few years in schools was consid¬ 
ered a normal occurrence in many 
countries. This was in addition to 
dropout rates and large number 
of unenrolled children. This situ¬ 
ation can no longer be allowed in 
the context of Education for All. 
The present education systems 
worldwide are, genially speak¬ 
ing, elitist in their approach and 
design. These were developed 
only for the select few who be¬ 
longed to the upper crust of the 
society. Even with the mudi need¬ 


ed expansion of the system and 
the corresponding growtii over 
thelatterhalfof the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, these systems have mostly 
retained their earlier structures 
and designs. 

Learning is now the key word 
instead of teaching. Thereare sev¬ 
eral justifications for this shift in 
emphasis. The impact of scienti¬ 
fic and technological change can 
no longer be ignored by the edu¬ 
cation systems. Science, Technol¬ 
ogy and Mathematics are now 
compulsory components of sdiool 
curricula in most of the countries. 
There is a universal realization of 
the need for changing teaching 
learning methodologies. At¬ 
tempts are being made to ensure 
that the obsolete techniques are 
replaced by those more suited to 
the changing demands of the 
learning situations. Efforts are 
being made to relate education to 
life. Curricula are being devel¬ 
oped to ensure tiidr relevance to 
the societal needs as wdl as the 
learning needs of the individual. 
There are several other emerging 
concerns which are demanding 
inclusion in the curricula, e.g. hu¬ 
man rights, value inculcation, na¬ 
tional values, nurturing the hu¬ 


man qualities, environmental ed¬ 
ucation and others. Changes in 
sdiobl curricula to accommodate 
new demands are taking place 
gradually. This in itself is a tough 
exercise. The problem of increas¬ 
ing work load needs to be tackled 
early and etiectively. 

Who would hold the key for 
successful implementation of any 
new initiative in education? In my 
view, it is the teacher and the 
teachers of the teacher. Conse¬ 
quently, education programmes 
in future shall focus on techniques 
conducive to "learning to learn". 
Only such individuals who pos¬ 
sess this skill would be skilled 
enough to change with changing 
times and would be able to con¬ 
tribute positively in their adult 
life. The challenge before the 
teacher and the teacher education 
system is to give sufficient con¬ 
sideration to all these aspects. 
The system must revamp itsdlf to 
keep pace with the changing . 
times. The process of professional 
renewal and upgradation is a con¬ 
tinuous process, which requires 
rigour, effort and clarity. 

Respective Roles 


The emerging challenges be¬ 
fore the society shall continue to 
comprdiensively redetine tiie role 
of teachers, parents and planners 
of education system. Teachers 
will be the main protagonist of 
the change. They shall demand 
partnership in policy formula¬ 
tion. Keeping in tune with the 
times, the need to give autonomy 
to teachers would be increasingly 
emphasized. One-time-trained 
teachers will no longer be able to 
survive professionally. Only 
those who continue to learn and 


acquire new skills would be re¬ 
spected by the children and the 
society. Teachers will have to be* 
come professionals in every re- 
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spect. Tliey shall guide the par¬ 
ents and the community to visu¬ 
alize their roles in educational 
developments. They will have to 
contribute in a meaningful man¬ 
ner in supplementing the learn¬ 
ing and growth of their children 
in various significant ways. Par¬ 
ents will have to be pr^»ared to 
look after their wards in a man¬ 
ner that would respect the sensi¬ 
tivities of the impressionable 
young minds. They have a right 
to get quality education for their 
wards in good schools and by 
good teachers. 

Beyond the Schools 

Universalization of elementa¬ 
ry education and other efforts to 
provide equality of educational 
opportunities would necessarily 
have to utilize the potential of 
open learning. The professional 
upgradation of those who have 
already acquired certain skills 
and education, could be attempt¬ 
ed utilizing these techniques. En¬ 
couragingly, such efforts have al¬ 
ready proved their worth in sev¬ 
eral cases. These could cater to 
the need of a comprehensive ap¬ 
proach in life long education as 
well. It would also be necessary 
to develop partnership in educa¬ 
tional endeavours. Governments 
shall have to take the assistance 
of the community, the non-govt, 
organisations, universities and 
other institutions to ensure edu¬ 
cational developments in future. 
Changes are taking place in 
schocds and in the society simul¬ 
taneously. Profound changes are 
taking place in the quality of life, 
approach to life and expectations 
from life. How could a model of 
teadier education developed de¬ 
cades ago respond to the chang¬ 
ing demands? 

The resource crunch, human 


as well as financial, has prevaded 
practically all the scho<d8, teach¬ 
er training institutions of higher 
level. The critica! issue before the 
institutions and the governments 
is liow to arrange additional re¬ 
sources'. If one gives a serious 
thought to the issue, it would be 
evident that the main bottleneck 
in education at all levels is that of 
the lack of human resources. 

Expectatioiis from Teadien 

There is generally a mismatch 
between real teacher prepared 
and recruited by the system and 
the expectations emerging out of 
the education policy from the 
teachers. Teachers find them¬ 
selves in a trap. They are being 
attacked from all sides for the ills 
in the education system. So much 
is expected of them. They work in 
difficult situations, in situations 
of deprivation and under severe 
stresses and strains resulting out 
of inadequacy of equipments, 
teaching learning materials and 
even space. They are still sup¬ 
posed to be good teachers, caring, 
knowledgeable, capable of an¬ 
swering all the questions, good 
researchers, problem solvers and 
what not. T^y are supposed to 
regularly update their awareness 
and knowledge through self 
study and keeping themselves in 
touch with the changes taking 
place all around. They are sup¬ 
posed to be good fathers and 
mothers. Over and above, they 
are supposed to be good human 
beings. A teacher is expected to 
be a good community organiser, 
cultural activist, collaborator, re¬ 
source mobiliser and someone 
fully sensitive to the gender is¬ 
sues. His approach has to be non 
discriminatory and based upon 
social justice and equity. One 
could go on expanding this list as 
has been done on many occasicms. 


A comprehensive look would in¬ 
dicate that only a superhuman 
could have all these attributes. 
The existing education system 
provides poor quality graeral ed¬ 
ucation and teacher education to 
teachers but expects them to de¬ 
liver good quality education to 
the children. The situation is not 
only highly complex but often 
quite confusing. When a dam col¬ 
lapses, those blamed are the engi¬ 
neers and achitects and not the 
workers who have followed the 
instructions. Just the reverse oc¬ 
curs in case of teachers. When the 
education system fails, the gov¬ 
ernments and the decision mak¬ 
ers are never blamed, only the 
teachers are blamed for the fail¬ 
ure. Essentially the existing sys¬ 
tem is cracking under its own con¬ 
tradictions. It is the community of 
teachers, which in spite of all 
odds, is still holding the system 
together. If the total coUapse has 
been prevented so far, it is only 
because of teachers and the teach¬ 
ers of teachers — the teacher edu¬ 
cators. 

Beyond Teaching 

It is really amazing that the 
society even today expects the 
teachers to deliver the best in spite 
of such large magnitudes of mul¬ 
tiple inadequacies. Teachers are 
never supposed to say no to any 
situation or any assignment. In 
India right from the census of the 
people to the count of the cattle 
heads, the voters' list, the elec¬ 
tions, the immunisation drives 
and what not — all these become 
the responsibility of the teachers. 
There are situations in certain 
large countries where lady teach¬ 
ers are given far less remunera¬ 
tion than the male teachers. It is 
generally accepted that lady 
teachers could do much better in 
the early stages of school educa- 
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Hon. There are practices which 
exploit them and make them suf¬ 
fer in dignity and self respect. In 
Latin American countries, 85% of 
teachers are females. They are 
supposed to be happy with lower 
salaries as these are considered 
'good second income'. In all these 
situations the main sufferers are 
the children and in the long run 
the nations suffer. Many of the 
aspects described above are usu¬ 
ally not brought on paper and in 
policies. Whenever it comes to 
taking a realisHc look, the deci¬ 
sion makers just look to the other 
direction and wash off their 
hands. Usually, these are ignored 
as ^matters of details'. In good ed¬ 
ucation, every detail matters and 
matters much. 

Isolated from PoUdes 

An introspection would not 
be out of place. Several studies 
show little impact of teacher 
training on learning attainments 
of children. This is an alarming 
situation which clearly indicates 
the lack of rigour and profession¬ 
alism in teacher education. The 
way teacher training is imparted 
leaves little impact on the trainee. 
The parents never worry about 
the teachers of their wards being 
trained or untrained. The profes¬ 
sional status of teachers is consid¬ 
ered low vis a vis other profes¬ 
sionals. Teacher education has 
not yet distinctly established the 
need for its essenHality as is the 
case for professions like law, med¬ 
icine and engineering. People 
need to be convinced of the inevi¬ 
tability of teacher training for 
good ^ucation. 

The neglect of the teacher is, 
perhaps inadvertently, enhanced 
by the manner in which educa- 
Hon systems work. The teacher is 
invariably considered as one 
the inputs like equipment, library 


or other inffastructural support. 
That he is Hie focal point is only 
highlighted in policy procUma- 
Hem, but ignored in implementa- 
Hon. He is not pr^mred for the 
change. The school is not made 
the training centre. Training is 
imparted elsewhere mostly in an 
alien environment. It is often for¬ 
mal, rigid, and routine. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact all training prog¬ 
rammes somehow attempt to 
highlight the weaknesses of the 
trainee instead of re-enforcing the 
strengths. The present model of 
teacher education, no matter 
whatever variatkms exist amon¬ 
gst naHons, has remained static 
for decades. The changes made 
have been limited to small 
substractions and additions in 
curricula or acHvities. More than 
that the most important factor for 
any effecHve policy change—the 
teacher — has invariably re¬ 
mained rel^ated to background. 
He is not prepared for or encour¬ 
aged to contribute to the policy 
formulations. It is equally true 
that the decision makers also ig¬ 
nore him in actual policy formu¬ 
lations and 6nal decision making. 
Teachers are implementors of de* 
cisions taken by non teachers. 
They however accept all the 
blames whenever there is a faU- 
ure. 

Self Image 

The self image of teachers and 
teacher educators is, unfortunate¬ 
ly, depressing. It often leads to 
demoralization, demotivation 
and lack of interest. The iirq>act of 
these could be seen in the way 
instituHons function. There are 
not much avenues for professio¬ 
nal updating and upgradation. 
Provisions like H^at of study leave 
for acquiring hi^er qualifica- 
tiems either do not exist or are not 
easy to avail of. OpportuniHes to 


visit good insHtuHons and centers 
of innovations are pracHcally nil. 
Availability of training materials 
to school teachers is either non 
existent or indeed rare. Our teach¬ 
ers await instructions from vari¬ 
ous fiincHonaries of the hierarchy. 
Th^ are supposed to follow Hiese 
with no application of their own 
logic, rationale or opiniem. Decen- 
tralizaHon, though accepted in 
principle, is yet to be practised in 
several respects. There is hardly 
anything that could moHvate the 
teachers in the system. It is not Hie 
intention to indicate that there are 
no self moHvated individuals and 
instituHons where much has been 
achieved in all components. Such 
success stories need to be dissem¬ 
inated and internalized in the 
larger system. It would be desir¬ 
able that the professional organi¬ 
sations come in a big way to 
search for the possibliHes of en¬ 
hancing the moral of Hie teachers 
and teacher educators on one 
hand and in ensuring that they 
are professinally and academical¬ 
ly in tune with the times, on Hie 
c^er. 

Profewlonal Upg;»datioii 

In India, society has always 
given respect and regard to teadi- 
ers. Geographical or linguistic 
consideraHons have never been 
barriers to the spread of the mes¬ 
sage of great teachers. Our vil¬ 
lage teachers commanded re¬ 
spect. Even today Hiey do. Their 
role was always considered cru¬ 
cial and criHcal not in schools but 
for Hie community as a whole. 
They were not supposed to be af¬ 
ter the acquisition of worldly 
poBsessions. They were the role 
modd for Hie young and Hie dd. 
Their achievements were count¬ 
ed in terms of their scholarship, 
learning, willingness to guide 
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and to help others and in blazing 
the trail for growth and develop¬ 
ment. Unfortunately even d\e pol¬ 
icies have not given, in terms of 
salaries and emoluments, what 
normally should be considered 
their reasonable due at this stage 
of economic development. Their 
real incomes have dropped and 
consequently bright young per¬ 
sons willing to become teachers 
search for other avenues more at¬ 
tractive than teaching. This aspect 
if not looked into early and seri¬ 
ously could lead to long term im¬ 
pairment of the system and the 
initiatives for enhancing quality 
would obviously suffer. Ways 
and means to attract more and 
more brilliant young persons are 
a necessary prerequisite towards 
enhancing the professional status 
of teachers. Selection procedures 
need to be developed to ensure 
that those with right attitudes and 
aptitudes join the s)rstem. To such 
teachers, teacher training insti¬ 
tutes should provide clarity of vi¬ 
sion, broader perspective and in¬ 
culcate in them faith that as teach¬ 
ers they could do so much for the 
society. 

What could be done to up¬ 
grade the professional status of 
teachers? ^veral areas of inter¬ 
vention which could lead to a 
motivated and dynamic teaching 
learning situation in teacher 
training institution could be easi¬ 
ly identified. The issue of institu¬ 
tional upgradation in terms of in¬ 
frastructures and institutional di- 
mate is a major one. The need to 
focus on inservice education, de¬ 
velopment of new models of 
inservice education and provi- 
sirnis for institution based inser¬ 
vice education need to be empha¬ 
sized. The quality and availabili¬ 
ty of training materials, incen¬ 
tives for attracting suitably in- 
dined young persons to the pro¬ 


fession and review of recruitment 
procedures of teachers are critical 
along with the need for manpow¬ 
er planning in teacher education. 
The existing models oi preservice 
teacher educaticm need overhaul¬ 
ing and total transformation. Mi¬ 
nor revisions will no Icmger serve 
the purpose. The teacher training 
has to establish its crediblity. This 
would not be possible as long as 
the certificates and degrees in 
teacher education are achieved 
anywhere without putting in suf¬ 
ficient hard work and rigour 
through professionally inade¬ 
quate programmes. There has 
been mutilaticm oi teacher prepa¬ 
ration strategies in India, based 
upon well known non-profession¬ 
al considerations. As a conse¬ 
quence, those who have under¬ 
gone good quality teacher educa¬ 
tion are the sufierers. Even good 
institutions suffer. The profession 
of teacher education, if it has to 
regain its past glory, must be con¬ 
ducted on a value based ap¬ 
proach. Every teacher training in¬ 
stitution must practice, what it 
expects its' trainees to practise in 
their schools. Even small internal 
initiatives within the system will 
have a big impact on social per¬ 
ception of teachers and their pro¬ 
fession. Individual institutins and 
groups of institutions need to take 
initiatives on their own. 

Future — No Extension of the 
Present 

The shape of the educational 
systems in the 21st Century is be¬ 
ing perceived by various profes¬ 
sional organisations and individ¬ 
uals. Unesco appointed an inde¬ 
pendent commission on Educa¬ 
tion for 21st Centur/ under the 
Presidentship of Mr. Jacques 
Delors. A preview of his docu¬ 
ment was presented before the 
Unesco General Conference in 


October, 1995. The following is 
quoted from the same:- 

...we wondered how we could 
implement the principles of 
education... 

...the first being that it should 
pave the way oi the develop¬ 
ment and creativity of every¬ 
one without exception, and 
the second that it should con¬ 
tribute to what is known now¬ 
adays as social cohesion, in 
the face of the threats of frag¬ 
mentation or marginalization 
that are agitating our societ¬ 
ies... It was by setting the two 
objectives against the phe¬ 
nomenon of globalisation that 
we finally came to the conclu¬ 
sion... that today the will to 
live together is essential for 
the global village we are soon 
to have. 

The Delors Commission fur¬ 
ther emphasize life long educa¬ 
tion as crucial for future. The safe¬ 
ty and security of the first job with 
initially acquired skills will not 
last for a life time in future. Indi¬ 
viduals will have to be on the 
alert and the time to get abreast of 
the development and remain 
skilled and useful in the context 
of changing tasks that they will 
have to undertake. Countries like 
India will have to overstrain their 
resources to provide such oppor¬ 
tunities on universal scale, ll^ere, 
however, is no other alternative 
than to accept the responsibility. 

Teachers and teacher educa¬ 
tors need to respond to the issues 
of the curricula (what to teach) 
and pedagogy and methodology 
of teaching (how to teach). The 
one who teaches can no longer re¬ 
main confined to four walls with¬ 
in the instituticm only. He has to 
expand his horizons and identify 
paitners without whose presence 
the relevance of education would 

(Contd. on Page 30y 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Fmance Sdiool for Delhi University 


The Ddhi University is re* 
ported' to have signed a memo¬ 
randum understanding (MoU) 
with VLS Finance Ltd to set up 
the VLS Sdiool of Finance at the 
departanent of financial studies. 

The M6U was signed by south 
campus Director Dr. Abhai 
Mansingh and VLS Finance Man¬ 
aging Director Mr. Somesh 
Mehrotra. 

"It's not privatisation. It's 
socialising the private sector"^ 
said Delhi University vice-chan¬ 
cellor Prof. V. R. Mehta at the 
signing ceremony. "Ifthebusiness 
sector wants to compete with oth¬ 
er countries^ it can do so only by 
taking the initiative in develop¬ 
ing the education sector/* he add¬ 
ed. 

VLS Finance will sponsor all 
requirements of setting up and 
running the school. The sponsor¬ 
ship will be both, fixed and recur¬ 
ring. Fixed requirements include 
the building, students hostel and 
faculty guest house, while recur¬ 
ring needs include grants for li¬ 
brary, maintenance, develop¬ 
ment, visiting faculty, seminars 
and so cm. 

"The ultimate cilqective of the 
VLS-department tie-up is to de¬ 
velop this school into a top educa¬ 
tional institution in finance in 
terms erf academic prestige and 
standards," said Mr. Mehrotra. 

The school coming up from 
the next academic sessioiv will 
admit students through a natio¬ 
nal level entrance test. The num¬ 
ber erf seats is 30 and the annual 
fee wiU be Rs 10,000. 


Ddhi University's pro-vice- 
chancellor Prof. Abad Ahmed felt 
the tie-up would be a trendsetter. 
"Support from industries has 
come in the past, too. But it's die 
first time a continuing relation¬ 
ship has been established," Mr 
Ahmed said. 

The school will come up in 
three phases. Tl^ first phase in¬ 
volves construction of die school 
building - it will have a built-up 
area of 15,000 square feet to house 
lecture rooms, faculty rooms, 
seminar halls, computer centre, 
reading room, common rooms, 
director's office and so on. 

In the second phase, a build¬ 
ing will be constructed to accom¬ 
modate visiting feculty and par¬ 
ticipating members of industry in 
seminars and executive develop¬ 
ment programmes organised by 
the school. To make full time 
courses of the schocJ residential, 
a hostel will be constructed in the 
diird phase. 

For the upkeep and develop¬ 
ment of the sdiooL VLS will make 
available annual library, mainte¬ 
nance and developmental grants. 
Besides this, VLS will also insti¬ 
tute a chair for visiting faculty on 
an annual basis. 

Bombay Univ. Chair to 
Honour Sarkor 

The Department of Bconom- 
ics of the University of Bombay is 
reported to have constituted a 
chair to study the new economic 
theory propounded by late P.R.' 
Sarkar called, 'Progressive Utili¬ 
sation Theory' (prout) at the post¬ 
graduate and research level. This 


was revealed by the univosity 
vice-chancellor. Dr Sndilata S. 
Deshmukh at the symposium ti¬ 
tled 'Emergence of Renaissance 
Golden Gate to list Century,' to 
mark the platinum jubilee cele¬ 
bration of noted thinker and phi¬ 
losopher, P. R. Sarkar in Mumbai 
recently. Dr Deshmukh said the 
chair with a deposit of Rs 15 lakh 
from Anandnagar, Bihar, was 
constituted after a detailed dis- 
cusskoi between die disciples <rf 
Sarkar and the faculty members. 

Prout explains a new econo¬ 
mic order where the economic 
power must be decentralised so 
as to guarantee economic democ¬ 
racy, without which political de¬ 
mocracy played fraud to befoerf 
the people. Prout advocates the 
multifarious aspects of economic 
democracy and propounds the 
system by which it could be 
materialised. 

According to Sarkar, the eco¬ 
nomic power should neither be 
centralised in the hands of the 
state nor in the hands of a few 
individuals. "Distribute the wea¬ 
lth of people among the pec^le" 
was the essence of Trout,' he had 
said. 

Speaking about the 'Educa¬ 
tional Problems in India,' Dr 
Deshmukh said the education 
system should give more impor¬ 
tance to "attentiveness” and "in¬ 
quisitiveness” of a person rather 
^an his or her physical presence 
for a long duration in the form erf 
"attendance.” 

Dr Deshmukh said it was 
time to introduce value based ed¬ 
ucation and the type of education 
to respect any vocation. 
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Acharya Raghunathji, an em> 
inent historian from Calcutta 
speaking at the seminar titled 
The Panacea for Socio-economic 
Problems,' said just 3,500 years 
back the Indian subcontinent ex¬ 
isted as one unit even without 
communication facilities. 

Research showed that it was 
the thread of spirituality that was 
holding the entire subcontinent as 
one unit, he said. 

Today's society was dominat¬ 
ed by centralised institutional 
system and institutionalised cor¬ 
ruption and it needed planning at 
block level by the loc^ people to 
establish economic democracy, he 
added. Raghunathji said in order 
to promote economic strength in 
the hands of millions of people, 
"we must select the leadens and 
politicians — on merit basis, as it 
is done in any other selection pro¬ 
cess of any job or educational 
course". 

NCST Technology 
Laboratory 

About 300 postgraduate stu¬ 
dents would be trained annually 
using die latest computer operat¬ 
ing system "Windows NT", with 
the commencement of the coun¬ 
try's first "Windows NT technolo¬ 
gy laboratory" at the Naticoial 
Centre for Software Technology 
(NCST) at Juhu in north-west 
Mumbai. The laboratory was 
commissioned by the Bombay 
University Vice-Chancellor Dr 
Sn^alata Deshmukh. 

Dr S Ramani, Director, NCST, 
said one of the digital servers 
would be set apart for contribut¬ 
ing to educational netwcn'king, 
which would serve colleges and 
schocds in the city by giving them 
worldwide web services. 

With hardware from Digital 


India Limited and soBware frcun 
Microsoft, NCST would not only 
train over 300 students annually 
using the Windows NT operating 
system but also provide expert 
consultancy. Or Ramani said. 

NCST, a well-known scdutum 
provider, will utilise the lab facil¬ 
ities to conduct training and per¬ 
formance evaluation of windows 
NT-based appticatiMis running 
on digital platforms apart from 
software development and 
consultancy. 

With an array of digital prod¬ 
ucts ranging from the VAX/VMS 
S 3 f 8 tem 8 to NT dream machine 
work stations and from the dual 
pentium-based digital prioris 
servers to Venturis PCs, the lab 
will demonstrate the affinity 
programme which provides the 
coexistence of the earlier VAX/ 
VMS systems wldt the latest win¬ 
dows NT servers and clients. 

NBE Ccmvocatioxi 

Dr. A.PJ. Abdul Kalam, Sci¬ 
entific Adviser to the Defence 
Minister and Secretary in the De¬ 
partment of Defence Research 
and Development, stressed the 
need for adopting a unified ap¬ 
proach to the planning of health¬ 
care delivery in our country. He 
said besides traditional medical 
healthcare and research prog¬ 
rammes the emphasis must be 
laid on polytechnic levd training 
programmes in clinical technolo¬ 
gies. Dr. Kalam was addressing 
the fourth convocation of the Na¬ 
tional Board of Examinations 
(NBE) at the Maulana Azad Med¬ 
ical College in New Delhi recent- 

»y- 

He said indigenisation of 
costly diagnostic and curative 
equipment to make them cost-ef¬ 
fective; establishment of a nation¬ 


wide maintenance for medical 
equipment using indigenous 
skSls and sph^es; and bringing 
down the cost of drugs by scien¬ 
tifically developing herbal fonnu- 
lations and validating their efiec- 
tiveness through clinical database 
would go a long way in improv¬ 
ing tile situation. 

Dr. Kalam said the Def^e 
Research and Development 
Organisation (DRDO) had start¬ 
ed contributing towards "clinical 
research". He said the organi¬ 
sation had used several inven¬ 
tions made during defence re 
search applicable in medical 
progress. 

He said scientists from DRDO 
had developed a computer-based 
processing system with a large 
data base of affected cells of cer¬ 
vix. The system — Cytoscan 
— offers accurate diagnosis of 
cancer of cervix from a Pap smear 
slide even when the cancer is in a 
dormant stage. 

He said Cytoscan captured 
the microscopic image of a cell, 
digiti 2 ed it and processed it to 
examine change in the DNA con¬ 
tent of the cell. The darkness of 
the reflected light from the nucle¬ 
us, if properly quantified and cal¬ 
ibrated, could indicate the onset 
or status of cancer in the cell. He 
said this system would be useful 
to carry out mass screening of 
women at their doorstep. Dr. 
Kalam also announced that the 
DRDO had, with the assistance of 
the Ministry of Welfare, started a 
programme called Tulsi to screen 
tribal and weaker sections of 
women for cervical cancer. The 
programme had so far been un¬ 
dertaken in Ranga Reddy and 
West Godavari districts of 
Andhra Pradesh, he added. 

Likewise, Dr. Kalam said, tiie 
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DRDO scientists had together 
with the clinicians devdoped a 
light weight prosthetic appli¬ 
ance Rm* the bene^t of polio pa¬ 
tients. Called the Floor Reaction 
Orthosis, the appliance weighs 
only 400 grams in compariscm to 
the conventional calipers which 
weigh about 4 kg. 

The Scientific Adviser said 
deface research organisations 
had also made valuable contribu¬ 
tions towards creating a more hy¬ 
gienic environment and finding 
solutions to problems of malnu¬ 
trition and healthcare. 

The Institute of Nuclear 
Medicine and Allied Science in 
Delhi, he said, treated more than 
200 patients every day for thy¬ 
roid disorders. He said the data 
gathered was being further used 
to find treatment of hypo or 
hyper thyroidism. 

Similarly, clinical research in 
radio protective agents facilitat¬ 
ing ONA repair and treatment of 
cancer using 2-deoxy glucose was 
being done as this glucose in com¬ 
bination with radiation could im¬ 
prove the therapy of brain 
tumour. 

Dr. Kalam said the wealth of 
Indian herbal medicine and those 
of plant origin had been recogni¬ 
sed by the Defence Institute of 
Physiology and Allied Sciences, 
which had developed a contra¬ 
ceptive from neem oil fractions. 
iW contraceptive was awaiting 
clinical trials before introduction 
for mass application, he said. 

At another laboratory an 
indigenisation programme for the 
Intra Uterine Copper Device ma¬ 
terial had been undertaken in col¬ 
laboration with the Department 
of Family Welfare and ITT, Delhi. 

The other fields in which re¬ 
search work had been undertak¬ 
en by the DRDO included new 


dental implants, external pace¬ 
maker, ophthalmic laser, coro¬ 
nary cathetoa, stress test ma¬ 
chine for assessing cardiac ail¬ 
ments and coronary stent. Dr. 
Kalam said these devices were 
undergoing clinical evaluation 
for safety, accuracy and reliabili¬ 
ty. Production agencies had been 
identified for manufacturing 
them at low costs, he added. 

Dr. Kalam said a programme 
had also been undertaken to find 
treatment for tenninal diseases 
like breast can«r and HIV. The 
psychoneuro-immunological axis 

in the treatment of these diseases 
was being understood, he added. 

He said the need of the hour 
was to tap the potential in the 
field of infcM'ixtation technology 
and integrate it to the various as¬ 
pects of Indian httlthcare 83 rstem 
like diagnostics, curative proce¬ 
dures, drug therapy, preventive 
medicine^ public he^th delivery, 
indigenous medicine and clinical 
research. 

Prof. J.S. Bajaj, President of 
the National Board of Examina¬ 
tions, conferred postgraduate de¬ 
grees upon nearly 1,500 students. 
Speaking on die occasion, he said 
NBE awarded degrees to thou¬ 
sands of meritorius students ev¬ 
ery year. However, he said, the 
performance of the board should 
not be judged on the basis of the 
quantum alone as it was the qual¬ 
ity on which NBE laid maximum 
emphasis. 

BHU-Thai Vanity 
SignMoU 

A Memorandum of Under¬ 
standing (MoU) is reported to 
have been signed between the 
Banaras Hindu University and 
Thammasat University, Bangkok^ 
Thailand. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the 
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BHU, Prof Hari Gautam and Rec¬ 
tor of die Thammasat University 
Prof Nomit Setabu, signed the 
MoU. A seven-member delega¬ 
tion arrived from Bangkok under 
the Cultural Exchange Prog¬ 
ramme of die Government of In¬ 
dia to have discussions with the 
senior faculty members of the 
BHU. 

During discussion at the 
BHU, it was emphasised that the 
Thammasat University was 
mainly working in the area of art, 
humanities, social sciences etc. It 
also had established a Centre of 
Indian Studies. Under MoU, it 
was agreed upon to explore the 
possibilities of exchange of schol¬ 
ars and students in respective ar¬ 
eas. It was also suggested that col¬ 
laborative studies might be un¬ 
dertaken. 

Kaula-Bashiniddiii 
Chair in Library and 
Information S^nce 

Aligarh Muslim University 
has instituted Kaula-Bashiruddin 
Chair in Library & Information 
Science to promote teaching and 
intensive research activity in the 
field of Library and Information 
Science. This has been made pos¬ 
sible by the donation of Rupees 
one lakh (Rs. 1,00,000) by Prof 
Kaula Endowment for Library 
and Information Science. 

Prof. P.N. Kaula drafted the 
syllabus of the Library Science 
teaching course at Aligarh Mus¬ 
lim University in 1951 at the invi¬ 
tation of Prof S. Bashiruddin and 
delivered lectures to the students 
of library science at the Univer¬ 
sity at the week ends from 1951- 
56. He was thus instrumental in 
establishing teaching of Library 
Science and also the Department 
of Library Science at the Universi¬ 
ty along with Prof S. Bashiruddin. 
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The institution of the Chair is 
to commemorate the long and 
dose association of the two lead¬ 
ers of die Library profession of 
India. 

Conference on 
Sports Management 

The D^iartment of Physical 
Education of the Mahatma 
Gandhi University recently 
organised the Second National 
Confemice of the Indian Associa¬ 
tion of Sports Management at 
Kochi. The dieme of die Confer¬ 
ence was "Sports Management — 
an emerging need in the 2l8t Cen¬ 
tury". 

I'he conference was inaugu¬ 
rated by Prof. (Dr.) V.N. Raja- 
sekharan Piliai, Vice Chancellor, 
Mahatma Gandhi University 
while the ke 3 mote address was 
delivered by Padmashri Or. P.M. 
Joseph, 22 Sdendflc papers were 
presented and the deliberations 
todic place in five main Sdentidc 
Sessions. 

45 delegates from all over the 
country attended the confd'ence. 
These included Directors oi Phys¬ 
ical Education, Sports Adminis¬ 
trators, ^>orts and Recreational 
Managers, Coaches, Education¬ 
ists and research scholars. 

Indian Association of Sports 
Management is a professional 
organisation of Sports Managers, 
Administrators, Promoters and 
Physical Educationists in the 
country. Its main objective is to 
plan and execute programmes 
and activities for the promotion 
of sports and Physical Education 
in India. It is affUiated to die In¬ 
ternational Society for Sports 
Management which is dedicated 
to improve the quality of Sports 
management all over die world. 


5 lakh Grant for KU 

Ranbaxy Resear^ Laborato¬ 
ries (RRL), a leading pharmaceu¬ 
tical unit of the count^, has sanc¬ 
tioned finandal assistance of over 
Rs 5 lakh to Kurukshetra Univo*- 
sity for undertaking mutually 
beneficial research work. Hie pro¬ 
posed research will be supervised 
by a team of scientists headed by 
Dr S.P. Singh and Dr R.P. Kapoor, 
Professors in the Department of 
Chemistry. 

According to Dr S.P. Singh, 
the projects aim at the synthesis 
of a wide variety of organic mole¬ 
cules which may have biological 
significance evoitually leading to 
the new drug. The offer is an ex¬ 
tension of the ongoing progra¬ 
mme for which a Memorandum 
of Understanding (MoU) was 
signed last year between RRL and 
die university. 

Dr. S.P. Singh said interaction 
between the industry and univer¬ 
sities had become more relevant 
today. Indian scientists had to re¬ 
define the goals of their research 
for meeting the challenges posed 
by the WTO and globalisation, he 
added. 

Citing his own experience of 
collaboration with scientists of 
the USA, die UK and Spain, Dr 
S.P. Singh said a large number of 
research projects were liberally 
funded by the industry in most of 
die universities in the advanced 
countries. Unfortunately, not 
manyindian universities had tak¬ 
en initiative to undertake collab- 


"It is decided to give prienrity 
to research, education and exten¬ 
sion education programmes 6f 
State Agricultu^ Universities 


orative work with die industry, 
he added. 

Certificate Programme in 
Teachi^ English 

Indira Gandhi National Open 
University (IGNOU) proposes to 
launch a Certificate Programme 
in Teaching of En^ish as second 
Language <CTE) from January 
1997. This unique teachers train¬ 
ing programme was designed to 
meet the professional needs of 
both primary and secondary 
school teachers who wished to 
teach English as effeedvdy and 
innovatively as possible. Eligibil¬ 
ity fcM* this course is 10+2 for prac¬ 
tising teachers with two years 
teaching experience in a school, 
for aspiring teachers BA/BCom/ 
BSc with an interest in English. 

Hindi Medium 
Medical College 

The Dalcshin Bharat Hindi 
Prachar Sabha will open the first 
Hindi medium medical college in 
the country in Karnataka. The 
Sabha is reported to have got the 
sanction of the Central Gwem- 
ment in principle and procedural 
formalities will be completed 
scx>n. This was revealed by Mr 
J.5. Ramadas, Secretary of the 
Sabha in Emakulam recently. 

Alcxig with the medical col¬ 
lege, the Sabha has also reporte¬ 
dly obtained permission to start 
an institute for printing tech¬ 
nology. These institutes are ex¬ 
pected to close the gap between 
technical advancements and the 
language. 


velopment during the ninth five 
year plan and to make the SAUs 
economically sdf reliant", said 


News from Agricultural Universities 

KKV Silver Jubilee Celebratioiis 

(SAUs) for fisheries and dairy de- 
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Dr. R.S. Paroda^ Director Gener¬ 
al/ICAR, New Delhi. He was ad¬ 
dressing the students and staff of 
the Konkan Krishi Vidyapeeth in 
Dapoli at a function organised as 
part of the Silver Jubilee Year of 
the University. He further said 
"We have succeeded in bringing 
gre«i revolution, white revolu¬ 
tion, blue revolution and yellow 
revolution and now we are 
inarching towards the red revolu¬ 
tion by increasing the fruit pro¬ 
duction. The credit for this suc¬ 
cess goes to the scientists who 
have generated useful technology 
and to the farmer's who have 
adopted it. The governments 
have also contributed a lot by cre- 
ating needed infrastructure. 
However, we should not become 
complacent with these successes 
because we are much below in 
terms of per hectare productivity. 
So also new challenges are emerg¬ 
ing as a result of increasing/de¬ 
manding more production of food 
and other edible products". 

Dr Paroda expressed the con¬ 
fidence of being capable of meet¬ 
ing the new challenges and said 
”we have rich and diverse re¬ 
sources like land, crops, animals, 
manpower and other species. We 
will have to utilise these resourc¬ 
es properly and diversify the ag¬ 
riculture from the point of view 
of farmer and his sustainability. 
We need the programmes for con¬ 
serving and preserving the natu¬ 
ral wealth. Watershed develop¬ 
ment programmes of the ICAR 
have set an ej^ample of this to fol¬ 
low. The evergreen revolution 
will come only when green revo¬ 
lution will come to grey areas". 

Addressing the future re¬ 
search needs Dr. Paroda said, "we 
should evolve technologies which 
demand lesser use of inputs like 
chemicals and fertilizers. Inte¬ 
grated Pest Management and In¬ 
tegrated Nutrient Management 


would be the k^ diemes of future 
research. This calls for interdisci¬ 
plinary approach where we will 
have to blend our heads and 
hands. Though diis is a difficult 
task, we will have to do it in the 
interest of the ^rmers". 

Talking about the self reli¬ 
ance of the SAUs, he expressed 
the need of generating own re¬ 
sources and applauded the work 
being done at 4\e Konkan Krishi 
Vidyapeeth in diis regard. Dr. 
Paroda also emphasised the use 
of Agricultural Research Informa¬ 
tion Management and Agricultu¬ 
ral Business Management in the 
SAUs and gave d^ails of the ef¬ 
forts being made by the ICAR to 
help the SAUs in this endeavour. 

About the Human Resource 
Development Programme, Dr. 
Paroda pointed out many lacu¬ 
nae in the present system and de¬ 
scribed the steps being taken by 
the ICAR to improve the situa¬ 
tion, by way of various tests, in¬ 
centives and facilities. 

Dr. Paroda also took stock of 
TOT Projects of d\e ICAR and ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the new 
Institution Village Linkage Prog¬ 
ramme (IVLP) launched in the 


Management courses in 
recognised institutes in die coun¬ 
try may now for aorreditation. 
The All India Council for Techni¬ 
cal Education (AlCTE) has consti¬ 
tuted an independent body to 
grade the 422 recognised insti¬ 
tutes. 

"The move will be a boon to 
students for they will know how 
good or bad an institute is before 
they apply for admissi^ to it," 
said AlCTE member secretary 
Mr. J.P Gupta. The courses will be 
graded into four categories — 


SAUs with the ICAR's assistance 
would hdp to tailor the agricul¬ 
tural technologies as per the 
needs of the famers. The IVLP en¬ 
visaged fanners partnership in 
technology generation so that 
th^ could be given them what 
they wanted. He pointed out that 
there was a tremendous trans¬ 
mission loss in die process of tedi- 
nology transfer which was a mat¬ 
ter of great concern and needed to 
be addressed on priority basis by 
all concerned. 

Dr. Paroda, applauded the 
Konkan Krishi Vidyapeeth for ex¬ 
cellent service being given by it to 
the farmers and expressed his 
best wishes for die University's 
inarch towards Golden Jubilee. 

Speaking on the occasion. Dr. 
A.G. Sawant, Vice-Chancellor, 
KKV, Dapoli thanked the ICAR 
for the support being rendered by 
them in developing the Universi¬ 
ty. He said that the University 
would try its best to fulfil the ex¬ 
pectations of the region, state and 
country. He also explained the 
University's plans to meet the 
challenges in the fields of bio¬ 
technology, environment, indus 
trial pollution and the like. 


A, B, C and not-accredited. 

"The grading will be done 
through a format which will take 
into consideration the facilities, 
faculty, placement and other such 
things," said Mr Gupta, adding, 
"The thrust will be on total quali¬ 
ty." 

Initially, accreditation will be 
optional for the institutes, "But 
later it will become a compulsion 
since students will apply only to 
graded institutea," says Mr Gupta. 

Accreditation will be essen- 


News from AlCTE 

Grading the Management Schools 
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tiaJ for institutes appl)dng for an 
increase in seats. And/ cmly these 
institutes will be considered for 
AICTE grants which are given for 
research and devek^xnent and 
modernisation. "These will act as 
pressures on the institutes to go 
for accreditation/" says Mr Gupta. 

The process will be taken up 
by a 21>inember National Board 
of Accreditation constituted un> 
der the AICTE Act, 1987. Prof. G J 
V J Raju, at present chairperson of 
the state council for higher educa> 
tion in Andhra Pradesh, is the 
chairperson of this board. 

The teaching shops will be 
weeded out automatically by this 
process", said Dr. Abad Ahmed, a 
member of this board and pro 
vice<hancellor of Delhi Univer¬ 
sity. 

Accreditation for engineering 
institutes is already being done 
by the AICTE for the past four 
months and about 50 courses 
have been graded so far. 

The AICTE also plans to de- 
vel^ a National Testing Service 
on the lines of the Graduate Man¬ 
agement Aptitude Test in the US. 
At present, institutes hold their 
own test or admit students 
dirough a test conducted by the 
All India Management Associa¬ 
tion. Admission to prestigious in¬ 
stitutes like the Indian Institutes 
of Management, Xavier's Labour 
Research Institute and others is 
through the Combined Aptitude 
Test. 

This will save students from 
appearing in a number of tests 
and also save expenses," said Dr 
Ahjxwd. AICTE-approved insti¬ 
tutes can admit students on the 
basis of this test. 

The test will help in setting 
standards in management prog¬ 
rammes and st(^ institutes from 
admitting students through sub¬ 
standard tests," said Mr Gupta. 


The students can opt for the insti- preference and get admission de- 
tutes of their cho^ in order of poiding on the marks thQ^ obtain. 

News from UGC 

Couzitiywide Classroom Programme 


mental Health" 

9.10.96 


Between 6th and 15th Octo¬ 
ber, 1996 the following schedule 
of telecast on higher education 
through INSAT-ID under the aus¬ 
pices of the University Grants 
Commission willbeobserved. The 
programme is presented in two 
sets of one hour duration each ev¬ 
ery dayfrom 6.00 a.m. to7.00 am 
and 1.00 p.m. to 2.00 p.m. The 
programme is available on the TV 
Network throughout the country. 

let Tranamiarion 
6.00 Ajn, to 7.00 ajn. 

8.10.96 

"Basic Education* 
"Hridyakunj—The Soul of 
Freedcxn Movement" 

“Neem—-The Green Gold¬ 
mine” 

10.10.96 

"Understanding Cast Iron" 
"The Medium is the Message" 
"Living widi Healdi; Weight 
Management" 

12.10.96 

The Search for Primes" 
"Human Rights" 

"Perceptions of Gender" 
"AirPollution-r 

13.10.96 

"Kerala Kala Kathakali" 
"Polo-The Royal Sport Part-P 
The Week Ahead” 

15.10.96 

"A talk with Dr. Kasturiran- 
gan" 

"Existentialism” 

"Bridging the Calorie Gap 

Und Traaamission 
1.00 pjn. to 2.00pjn^ 

8.10.96 

"DNA Damage and longe¬ 
vity" 

"Living with Health Environ- 


The Cdesdal Power Plant" 
"Modem Techniques of Map 
Making-Part 1" 

"Insect Migration” 

10.10.96 

"New Horizons" 

"Prof. M.V. Mathur—A Per¬ 
ceptive Preceptor" 

11.10.96 
"MatheMaJik" 

"Girl Child Labour : An Un¬ 
fortunate Reality" 
"AirPolluHon-IT 

12.10.96 

"Dyestuff—Return to Na¬ 
ture" 

"Human Rights: Undertrials 
Prisoners" 

"Polo-The Modern Tech¬ 
nique- Part U" 

13.10.96 

No Telecast 

14.10.96 

The Week Ahead" 

"Anar (pomegranate)" 
"Population - Status and 
Problems" 

15.10.96 

"Algorithms" 

"Tile Discovery of X-rays: 100 
years On" 

"A Story Inside the Shell" 

Hindi Tdecaat 
ARI: 6J0Oit63Q^ 

9.10.96 

11.10.96 

Praf? 4B w ft" 

14.10.96 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A Welcome Addition 

R.S. Saoidhii* 


D. Ravindn PriMd uid A. Mdlla Reddy. BmrimuneRtsl Improve- 
H i eHt of Uilkui Slonu ; The Expcrlcsue (Ao Bveliution of 

tibe Environinentel Improvanent of Uiben Sluau Programme In 
Soudi Indian States). Hyderabad, Regional Cattre for Urban 
Envircmincntal Studies# Oamanis University Boeddinks Cor¬ 
poration, 1994. Pp. viii+157. Rs. 200. 


Evaluation is an indispens¬ 
able stage of the planning process 
and planning process consists of 
four stages i.e. synthesis, plan¬ 
ning, action and evaluation. One 
stage should be followed by oth¬ 
ers. For example, planning is 
based on scientific studies and 
surveys of the existing situations 
and it should be followed by ac¬ 
tion and evaluation also. But usu¬ 
ally what happens, especially in 
the Third World countries includ¬ 
ing India is that our plans are 
based on arbitrariness and whims 
of politicians and others who are 
involved in decision making. Af¬ 
ter implementation of a plan it is 
seldom critically evaluated to 
find out its shortcomings so that 
future plans may be modified ac¬ 
cordingly. In short, synthesis and 
evaluation get least importance in 
the planning process. This is one 
of the reasons, we have very few 
evaluation studies. Keeping this 
fact in mind, 1 consider the study 
under review as an important 
one. 

The present volume is an 
evaluation study of Environmen¬ 
tal Improvement of Urban Slums 
(EIUS) Programme implemented 
in four South Indian States i.e. 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka# 


"DepttrtmetA of Sodohgy, Giiru Nanek 
Dev University, Amritutr~143005. 


Kerala, Tamil Nadu and the 
Union Territory of Pondicherry. 
The study was a>nducted by the 
Regional Centre for Environmen¬ 
tal Studies, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad in 1989-91. Informa¬ 
tion was collected from second¬ 
ary and primary sources for the 
study. Primary data were collect¬ 
ed from 825 respondents from 
nine towns widi the help of inter¬ 
view schedule given in the ap¬ 
pendix to the book. 

This slender volume is divid¬ 
ed into eigth chapters. The first 
chapter briefly deals with the 
character and magnitude of slums 
in India and the governmental re¬ 
sponse to the pr<^iem. It also dis¬ 
cusses objectives and norms of 
EIUS programme and methodol¬ 
ogy adopted by the authors in the 
present study. The second chap¬ 
ter describes organisational set 
up, the administrative proce¬ 
dures and officials' and non offi¬ 
cials' perspective in implementa¬ 
tion of the programme. The third 
and remaining chapters are based 
on primary data collected by the 
authors. They found that most of 
slum dwellers have been staying 
there for more than 15 years, and 
were the owners of illegal one/ 
two rooms katcha/semi pucca 
houses which lacked basic facili¬ 
ties. They built diese houses from 
their own savings. Physical prox¬ 


imity to w<»:kplace was the main 
reason for their stay in the respec¬ 
tive slum. The shims covered un¬ 
der EIUS programme have re¬ 
ceived civic amenities. 

Chapter four deals with wa¬ 
ter supply which is one of the im¬ 
portant components of EIUS 
programme. This is a fact tfiat 
poor pay an exorbitant price for 
water, if not in cash then in terms 
of time. The study reveals that 
most of the slum dwellers spend 
more than one hour daily in col¬ 
lection of wattf ev^ after the im¬ 
plementation of EIUS progra¬ 
mme. The water supply has a po¬ 
sitive impact on the community 
health and environment. This im¬ 
pact is higher in Kerala and Tamil 
Nadu. The next two chapters cov¬ 
er drainage, community latrines, 
and bathrooms and pavements 
and street lights. These facilities 
are provided in all the slums but 
their functioning varies from state 
to state and slum to slum. 

The impact of the programme 
has been measured from the im¬ 
provement in physical living con¬ 
ditions, reduction in health haz¬ 
ards, image of the slum improved, 
improvement in civic conscious¬ 
ness, enhancement in value of as¬ 
sets and improvement in socio¬ 
economic conditions of the dwdl- 
ers. In terms of overall impact 
Kerala ranks Erst while Pondi¬ 
cherry ranks fifth. Similarly, level 
of community satisfaction is hip¬ 
est in Kerala and lowest in 
Pondicherry. All the slums cov¬ 
ered under the programme did 
not receive all Ae amenities as 
per the guidelines. Most slums re¬ 
ceived water supply and street 
lights only. The maintenance of 
assets was not proper; especially 
it was very poev in the case of 
community latrines and drains. 
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The community was aware of 
their role in maintenance but ef- 
fcMTts were not made to involve 
them. Delivery of public health 
services was poor though they 
were essential in sustaining the 
impact of the programme. As a 
result impact diffe^ frmn com¬ 
ponent to comp<ment and slum to 
slum. 

The study is well planned 
and methodologically sound. The 
authors write on page-B that sur¬ 
vey of literature clearly shows 
that there are very few studies 
dealing with evaluation of EIUS 
programme but they concluded 
without surveying any literature. 
There are a few studies on the 
subject conducted under the aus¬ 


pices of India Human Settlement 
Programme <2H^) In 1980s but 
none of them have been men¬ 
tioned. 

The evaluation of programme 
in chapter two is entirely based 
on official records. Many a time 
the officiai record do not present 
the true picture. It would have 
been better if the authors had also 
checked the spatial aspect of the 
programme during their field 
work of individual slums, 
cially when the authors have tak¬ 
en pains to collect large amount 
of information from the respon¬ 
dents. 

The study is a welcome addi¬ 
tion to the scarce literature on 


evaluatiim hi general and evalua¬ 
tion of EIUS programme in par¬ 
ticular. It is recommended that 
such studies should be conducted 
after implementation of every 
programme. The evaluation 
shoidd be done by some indepen¬ 
dent agency, so t^t it may evalu¬ 
ate the programme more objec¬ 
tively and give their suggestions 
for the improvement of prog¬ 
ramme in future. 

On the whole, the book is be¬ 
neficial for those who are con¬ 
cerned with planning and devel¬ 
opment process. The select bibli¬ 
ography (although not exhaus¬ 
tive) also enhances the utility of 
the volume. 


Teacher Education: Search for an Identity 


just remain a dream. No individ¬ 
ual teacher can forget that he has 
to make his own contribution in 
raising the status of his profes¬ 
sion and preparing the future gen¬ 
eration. 

Potentialities 

Which shape of teacher edu¬ 
cation would be professionally 
sustainable in future? It would be 
difficult for anyone to present a 
dear and comprehensive picture 
at this stage. It is however certain 
that such a model would be an 
ever evolving model. Any one 
structure or one design would cer¬ 
tainly not last for decades. In de- 
velc^ing alternate modes, their 
rationale and approach will have 
to be worked out not only by one 
group of professionals but by all 
those who contribute to the sys¬ 
tem of school education. Obvious¬ 
ly the foremost objective would 
he to restore the criticality of the 
teadier in the school education 
system. The future model of 
teacher educaticm will have to be 
developed around this primary 


(Confd. from page 22) 

pre-requisite. Teacher is the dy¬ 
namic focal point of all activities 
pertaining to education. He de¬ 
serves a role in policy formula¬ 
tion, in evaluating implementa¬ 
tion strategies, in manpower 
planning, in training the function¬ 
aries of the system and finally in 
ensuring learning attainments of 
his wards both in cognitive and 
affective domains. Obviously the 
policy makers must derive their 
stipulations around the teachers 
and their experiences. It also 
needs to be ensured that such stip¬ 
ulations do not get diluted at any 
stage or level of implementation. 

Whatever is written in words 
must be translated in deeds. In all 
policy level fomulations in edu¬ 
cation teachers through their 
organisations or other well 
thought out mechanisms need to 
be made a party. No matter who 
finalises the policy decisions in 
education, these must be arrived 
at with the full support of profes¬ 
sionals of standing and calibre. 

The young persons atttering 


life shall be participating in the 
large scale construction of the na¬ 
tional life and also in restructur¬ 
ing of the social and cultural fab¬ 
ric of the society. These are the 
times of shrinking world attem¬ 
pted by terrific scientific and 
technological changes. These are 
not the times of slow changes. 
These are the times when skills 
will have to be acquired at the 
mastery level with full readiness 
to acquire new ones which shall 
be forthcoming regularly and con¬ 
tinually. While the world of to¬ 
day has given ways and means to 
achieve equality, equity and so¬ 
cial justice for every human be¬ 
ing, it also has lead towards pre¬ 
dominantly materialistic pursuits 
all around us. In this rare let us 
not forget that the spiritual capi¬ 
tal and the cognitive capital are 
social fabrics of a strong and unit¬ 
ed community and nation. Edu¬ 
cation alone can provide a sound 
base towards develc^ments that 
would bring fulfilment and sense 
of achievemoit in life. 
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COMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS PLAN — 10«7-dS — Cod« 01 


Appleatkms are hvitod ITom Indan nationals on pWn papgr in ttM 
FORMAT GtfVEN BEU)W lha sMaid of CommommaNh Schd- 
arshlp tanabla from Oetiobar, 1907 fer Nghar sfeidas^aMareh/ 
spaMbad trM>g in tha subjacts msnttonod babw In lha United 
rangdom. Fifty-flva nominations ara to ba sant to tha Common- 
waalth Scholarehjp Commission, out of thosav tMwnty two ara tor 
onaifaar or iMro^aar Mastor dagraa couraa and thirty thraa ara tor 
3-yaar Ph.D eeuraa. 

A^ The appOcatlons will normally ba accaptod from thoaa candk 
dates who have graduated first datpaa or Master's programma 
wittun tha last ten years. Laval: Thaaa achoiaraNpa wH ba award* 
ad for sturfias laadng to aHhar a) a one year Master's or aquivalant 
degrea or one'year of drUcal traintog In Maddne or Dantiaby, or b) 
a three-year doctoral or equivalantdagraa CandMatea who have 
alraody eomplatod PtiJS or about to oemplato It ara ttnMtely to 
bo eenaMarad. 

gubjact FlaMa : (a) Madtelna : 1. Cancar Rasaarch (toduclng 
Cancer Epidemiology), 2. Cardology, 3. Oynaacology, 4. Marfielna 
and 5. Dentistry, (b) Engineering and Technology: 1. Computer 
Studas, 2. EtecboTMCs, 3. Environmental Studas, 4. Remote Sons- 
ir>gTachr>oiogir. 5. Communication Engineering. 6. Bio-technology/ 
Biocharracal Engirwartog. and 7. Robotics Ondudng Arttflcial Into- 
Hgsnca). (c) Sdonoa (Pure and AppHad): 1 MathamaScs. 2. 
Molecular Biology. 3. Physics, 4 Chamtsby (inducing Pharmacau- 
b ca lAlad fc inal Chamiaby). (d) AgrIaiillunK 1. Animal Huabandy, 
2. AgrorKNny and 3. ForasSy. (a) HumanMaa and Social Sdano- 
at: 1. HistOty, 2. Sociology. 3. Managamont Studaa. 4. Fine Arte 
(bidudng Western Painting. Art History. Qraphic Oasttyi and ScuHp- 
ture), 5. Economics ar^ 6. Phlosophy. 

Mtolmum QuaBIkatlons and Expailanoa Required: l>ia cand- 
dates must have coniplatod tortiary education in EnsF^h Madum. 
(a) Fer Ifatelar’a Dograa: One must have complatod B^halors 
D^aa m ona of tha subfoct flalcte bKicatod above securing 
or above marks in Humanifias and Social Sdanea group and 60% 
or above marks in Maddna, E n ^ w a rin g A Tedmology, Sdanea 
and Agrtodlura group. Canddstos should give ona pegs acadsmie 
justificaiion for pursuing Master Dagraa courss in U.K. (b) For 
PhJ>.: Ona must hare oomplated Masters Da^ea in ona of tha 
subiact fields indebted above securing 55% or above marks in 
Humanifies and Sodal Scisnoa group and 60% or above marks in 
Medcina. Endneenng and Tachnoi^. Sdanea and Acpicultora 
jpoup with two years teaehing/rasaarch or prsetical axparianea 
after obtaining Post-graduate ds^ea relating to foe opted field of 
study as on 31st Oetobar, 1936. 

Canddates who wish to undertake postgraduate study in Businass 
andtor Management dioutd, before applying for a Co m mon w eal th 
ScholarsNp, have taken the Graduate Ma na gement Ad m is si on 
Test (Prlncaton Test). Enc|uirtes to: Q.M.A.T. Educodonol Tasting 
Sarvieas. Box 966*R. Princeton. NJ 08541, U.S.A. CarkUates for 
awards m Economies and rdated subjacts shodd ba swore that a 
number of departmants may rsquira them, before adnission. to 
pass the Graduate Record Examinalion (QRE) of vMch datefis 
may ba obtalnad from Graduate Record Exambtetlon, Educaflonal 
Tasting Sarvlea, Box 955, Princeton, NJ 08641, U.S.A. Canddslas 
in Art and Musk should submit appropriato Bpadman work (sidaa, 
ca s s ette s ato.) wHh ttwir appficali^. 

Vfriua ot Award: (a) Studsnt oonoasslonwy or otoar approved air 
fare to tea United Nngdom by ttw moat dreot and economi ca l 


route and return on expiry of tha Scholarship (lha coatcljounaya 
made bafora receipt of awards will not normidy ba ralmfauread. nor 
can fsras ba paid for a Scholars's dependants); ^) Approved 
tuition and axwnlnatton teas; (c) A personal malntenanoa allow- 
anca at tea rate to £507 par month (£608 par monte lot teosa 
studying at Instnuttoris in tha London Ma tr opdl ten area); (d) A 
(pant for books and of £339 in tha flret year of study and 

£204 for a subsequent fUB year; and a grant towards the sarpsnsa s 
preparin g a ths a l s or dssaitBlion, where eppHcabla. (a) A (pant 
of axpsnsas of approved traval witefri tea U .K.; (0 An teHM dotelng 
grant of £223 for most scholars on first arrival from bopical devel¬ 
oping oounbtas: (g) Whara a host insittution has In ateranes da- 
cterad and tha Commission has accepted, tha need for fieldwork 
outelds tea United Klngtfom, a grant towards tha cost of such 
fieldwork, which Shan not nonnaRy exceed ona economy or tourist 
class ratom Iws to tha fieldwork loealion. Scholara for whom 
IMdwork taros are provktod to ihsb home counby shal not ba 
snmadto amid-tsrm tare home, (h) For nwrrlad scholars sste c tad 
by tea Commission tor awards axcaaefing 12 montes, a marriage 
oHowaneo of £243 par moi^te la payabls provkted that the husband 
and wHs are rsskfii^ at tea same address in teo United Kingdom. It 
is not paid whan a husband or wHO of the scholar is also In racafot 
of an award, or is in paid amploymant. For such mamsd oouplaa 
accompanlad by tear chUeban a chHd aHowanoa is payabla (at tea 
rate of £34 par monte each) for tee first, second and third chHd 
under tha aos of 16. provkted they are residing with tear parents. 
A scholar who is unaccompanied by spouse but accompwvsd by 
chadren for whom ho/sha is tegaly rssponslbte. Shan racaivo fria 
aqurvalant of tea spouse's alowartca lor tea first child, and chHd 
afiowancas for tea second and third chHd, sraspacliva of tea length 
ot tenure of award. 

Scholsr’s emdumants are not subject to United Kingdom incoma 
tax. but award holdsrs and thab spouses may ba liable tor tha 
payment at taaat in part of ar^ Council Tax levied by tea local 
auteoftty whara they Iva. 

Laot date otreoi lpt of AppW ea dona; Application on plain paper 
(as par tannait given below) alongwite tea raqubad documents 
(attested copies of al carWcatesAte^aas/dlplomas have to ba 
attached) should roach tea O a s ratary, HMatry of Human Ro- 
•ourca DavatopmanL Dapanmant el Education, (External 
Seholarahip Division). A1W3 Curxon Road Barraefca. 
Kaatorlw Osstdhl fitarg. Now Dafhf-IIOOOl by 31at Oetobar. 
1996. 

Qanaral Inatrustlena : 1. A candUate may apply tor only one 
subject of hlatear ehofoa. 2. As a conefition of award, the Commis- 
won or a host Insliludon In Britain may also require a candktate to 
taka partfoular Englah Taste andfor baining in En^bh. 3. Qsnarsi- 
ty. doubte tea nurnbar of norninaltons are invited by donor counbias 
agtonst tea actual number of achotarships olterad by team. Tha 
final aalactinn raste vrilh the dorfor QovammanL 4. Nominaiions of 
a canJ date by Qovammant of Inda does not guarantee final 
sateeVon of piBcamant in tea donor counby. Tha donor counby wi 
make its own ssteetton out of ovaral nominass racommandad by 
dl tea patH ei pa t teg ooimtrias in tea proTamma. 5. Mare ftMmant 
of minfrmim raqdramanis as laid down in tea acteartisamant does 
not qualty a canddate for Intervlsw. tntenrisw taOsre ara sani only 
toalmited nurnbar of candid ate i after tealrappfi ca tto ns are sMWh 
had by a CQfivnntea of Exparte. 6. AppHeabon muat ba accempa- 
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nM by attostod copias of eorttflealM rogenfino date of bhih, 
dplomas. dagraaa.mailu^wateinrMpactofalltheaxamjnations 
pMsad aton^atbi axportenca cartificate of Employment and cma 
copy of racontty taywn passport siza photograph with sigwoira (to 
ba pastad on ttia appHccdlon form). Saif attatted cartNIeatea wH not 
ba a ooaplad. 7. Thaaa awards ara primarily maant for althar a) a 
ona yaar Mastar's or aquhredant dscyaa or orta-yaar of dinical 
In Madiolna or Dantlatry. or b) a thraa^aar doctoral or 
aquivalant da^paa. Appll can t a alraady hoMIng a Dodaral (or 
about to obtain ona ara not aMg Ib la for eonoMaraHon). Candl- 
dataa who haaa alraady dona a Maa ta r / PtuD In India or abroad 
wW not ba so n al darad tor a aa c o n d M aa ta i /P lLD. a. Candktetaa 
who hava alraady baan abroad for studas/traming/spaclaliaaifon 
ailhar on scholarships or on thair own. for a pahod axcaacfng six 
months ara aKcdbla to apply If lhay hava baan in irKta for atlaast 
two consacutiva yaars altar raturr^ from abroad. 9. Appications 
of carMidatas who ara alraady abroad wfll not ba conakterad 10. In 
casa of canddatas qualifying from Univarsftlas, Instttutton which 
do not gK/a class or Division, raquiramsnts in liau of 1st Class would 
ba 60% marks. Whara gradas ara awardsd, tha canddsta ara 
raqukad to fiimlah Maat parcsntaga af marha and Ind tes ts tha 
convaralon formula. 11 Canddatas wW ba axpactad to hava 
soma knowladgs of Indw and of lha donor country. 12. Canddatas 
who ara amployad must apply ttwou^ thair Employars. Candh 
dates batoning to lha All indaSarvicas.ahouidsandlhalraf^jlica- 
bons through thair Cadra ControKrig authority. No obfa c tton Car- 
Wleata horn amployar ahouM InvarlaMy ba aubmtttad on or 
batora lha flnia of Intarvlaw. ottiarw ia a oandMataa wNt not ba 
diowad to appaar tor Intandaw. 13. ft is vsry imporlant that 
appkeants who ara In amptoymant to which thay wish to return 
should hava an assurance that if thair norrwialion is successful, 
they will ba flyantad sufficiant laava of absanca. In ganaral a 
canddata undartafcing resawed tor a Ph.O can ba expected to 
need 36 months study in the United Kingdom even though in the 
first instance tha award wiH only baoftored tor one or two yaars 14. 
rfli - iHHatea belonging to SC/ST community, must attach an attest- 
ad copy of cartificato from tha compalant authority i a First Class 
Magistrate (S O.M/District Magistrata/Coltoctor) IS. Canddatas 
who ara doing M Phil after eomptetlon of Master’s Oa^ae actual 
period of resawch wiH ba taken into consideration as expenenoe (A 
csrfrflcato and progress report to that affect from the University/ 
InsMution should be attached, otherwise no credit wiH be given). 
16 While indcating the period of past experience and stay abroad, 
canddatas shodd mention tha specific dates. 17. As these schol¬ 
arships ara offered by Foraigi Govammants. the application shodd 
ba submlttad in En^ish only 18 AppHeabons In subjact-Mds 
other then those spacHiad in tha advartfsamant wM not ba consid- 
arad. 19. Canddatas who do not possess tha essential quaiflea- 
bons nasd not apply. 20 Canddatas must furnish a daw and 
precise pro^amma of studyfra s a o r ch (minimum 500 words) )uab- 
fying thsit thair study/fasaarch can ba carried out In tha United 
Kingttom Canddatas ara advised to daacriba twir rasaarch pro- 
carafrjHy as these wlH ba a primary oondtfon in a o te e bo n . 
21. Incomptete ^plieabons and applicabons racaivadlato after tha 
sedated dtea WiH not ba eonsnteradand no corraapondsnea ^ 
baantortamad 22 DoeuniantesubmHtodaloricpMthlhaapyication 
wi» not ba relumad. Hanoa, canddatas are adrisad to sand only 
attested coplai of ttia cerbftcotee. 23. CANVASSING IN ANY 
FORMWU.BEAOI8QUAUnCATION.24. In ease no intarvlaw 
latter Is racehrad by an appicant by 31s* OaaamlMr, 1996 It msy 
ba prasuned that hs/sha has not basn sste rterf No c arraap an 

daiicawWhaawteiMiia<lnM i taiasi nl .2S.TME OECiaiOHO F 

ggtgg ’nONCOMMmEESMAtXBePl NAL.N OREPRESEH- 

TATWN M THIS REGARD WU. BE ENTERTAMB). 26. NO 

APPUCATION FORMS ARE BEMQ SUPPUED BY THIS MIN¬ 
ISTRY. 


MSTRUenONS FOR FIUUNQ UP THE APPUCATION FORM 

(A) GCNERAL : a) In appficetion. In termab on In boxes must ba 
typewritten or handwritten In BLOCK LETTERS In fun wharavar tha 
boxes are provkted. b) Each box, wharavar providad should con¬ 
tain one character (alphabatf numbar/^duaHon ato. leewing a 
box blank after each word, c) Numeric values In boxes ahodd 
atwoys ba givan right^bfiad. Wharavar tha number of boxes 
provkted ara more than the value it requires to contain In, for 
axampia. if In column No. 8(e4, valua '4 is to be entered as no. of 
papers pubb shed, It sh ould ba 

writtenas | 0 1 4 | 

d) Columns for which response codas ara providad along with 
quasbon Itealt, it Is required to choose an appropriate code and is 
to bs fillsd up in box(s) providad for ttia purpose. 

(a) Columns which ara satf explanatory, ara not covered in Part (B) 
'How to nil form* as these do not require further explanations. 

(B) HOW TO FILL FORM Column 1: Name of tha scholarship arto 

tts coda IS to ba Alad up same as printed against these columns in 
the adverbsamant. Column 2: Country nwne and its cods is to ba 
anterad tor tha country in which you wish to undertake your stud- 
ias. List of counfrtes whara tha scholarsh^ are offerad:- 
NsmaofthaCmmtry CeunbyCoda 

United Kingdom GBR 

Column 3(a) ■ Course is tha level at which tha study is required to 
ba undsftakan. Enter name and its cods for desired course from 
tha list manbonad balow:- 

CeuraaNwire CouraaCoda 

MASTER DEGREE 01 

Ph.D 02 

Column 3(b); Enter name of tha sublet and its coda in which you 
ara Intorastad. List of pambssibla aubjacte with tiair oodae is givan 


balow- 

SubfactFialdB 

MEDICINE 


Coda Number 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Cancar Rasaarch (including Cancer Epktemiology) 

Cardiology 

Gynaacolw 

Madcina 

Danbsiry 

ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY 
Computer Studas 
Elacironics 

Environmental Studsa 
Remote Sensing Technology 
Communication Enginaaring 
Blo-technology/Blochamieal Enginaartog 
Robottes (indLidng Artificial IntoBganca) 

SCIENCE (PURE AND APPLIED) 
Mathamabes 
Molaeular Biology 
Physics 

Charmstay (Includng PharrnacaubcalMsdcinal 
Oiamislry) 

AGRICULTURE 
Animat Husbandy 
A^onomy 
Forestry 

HUMANmeS AND SOCIAL SOENCES 

History 

Sociology 

Managsmant Studas 
RnaArts 


01 

02 

03 

04 

06 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


(IndudngWastomPsinbng, Art History, QrapNe Daslvi 


andScdptaira) 

5. Economics ^ 

6. Philosophy 

Column 4(a): Nana Is to ba written In fub, p tea t a write Sumama/ 

L»t nwna fotlowad by First name and mMdte name, to tha manner 


as givan to satampla: 
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L»tN«m*: I A I R i Y i A { 

RretNttM: I A ifl I I IL I 

IftddeNww; | K |U | M | A |fl j 

Colufnn 4<c): Enter FsIhtr'aMusband'* Nanw in tel. 

Cotemn ^a) & <b); Maing and ParmaniBt Addaaa ara to ba 
provMtd in spacHtad tormat 

Cotemn 6(a): Dflte of Birth Is to ba written at DD Md YVCofinaL lor 
axampte write 21.07.60 


Age as on spactitod data if 1.10.96 Is to ba flted up as 
fa^ Yaars [Ml Months 

Cotemn 9(c); Date of amployinant is to ba providsd to 00 MM YY 
format as maniionad to Cotemn 6(a). 

Cotemn 13:An appropriate coda to to ba anterad dapandno on lha 
askaddocumantiaanclosadwitothaa pp I toaHo nof not Forawm- 
pte, if carttllcate tor proof of ags to andosad with appHcallon, than 
sntor 1 to iha box provided. 




OEPARIMENT OF BXICATION 
APPLICATION FORM FOR 
EXTERNAL SCHOLARBHnFELLOWfSHIP 
Note: Raad tostruction eerately batera Mtopty thaappIcaBo n. 

(To ba afifatad) 
Raeantpassp^ 
aliapho to gaph 
dtoyalsnadby 


1.(a)NamaofSehotorshipsehBma Schama Coda I OM I 


2. Country 

3. (a) Mama of Coisaa 
(b)Siti|oct 

4. (a) Name of Candkfate 
Last Nome 

Rrst Name_ 

Midlie Nama | 1 HT 
(b)Sax □ 


Country Coda 
Course Coda 
Su^actCode 



(1 M ato , 2-Famato) 


(c) NationaHty- 

(d) Marital Stetesl Id l l n iftod. 2 -Uninwrtod. 3-Wklow. S-VVtdowec) 

w 1 I I I I I I I 1 I rrn 

Huabartifs Name 

5.(a)Ma«ngAckta8S I I I I j I I I I I I I 


OtoMcVCi^ 


Pin Coda 


(b) Permanent 
Address 

Diotriet/City 


nnCoda 


6. (a)DateofBirto 
Age as on 



I I I yw I I | Mon»i« 


(b) State to vriliGh 
you belong 

(c) Caste 

IfSC/ST.Whatoar 

SCfSTeartBcMa 

toalteehad 


I I (1-8C.*«T, S^Mhara) 

I I (1-Yaa. Mte) 


7. EduoaHonalQuaiWeaMona (Storting from hl^achooliWgharaac 
oodBiy) _ ’ _ 

8. 8oar« Exwnintolon SubfMl OMaknf %af YntoI 
No. UMvwaRy P awsd Btoas wit i mrta pasatnfl 


6.DslBiofPitolNtedwort( _ _,—, 

(a) Total fwmbar of papers publshad i I I 

(b) Olva liatels tor each one of these to order of 
tions. 


ihair puMtoa* 


!s. SuMaet Dateof 
No. pufalcaHon 

I DE>MM-YY 


Duration of Complotlon | 
From To _ 

(DD-MM-YY) (DD-MM-YY) 


e.(a)Totelworicaxparianoa Years 

(After obtetoii^ the praacribad | | | 

quMMcaion) 


(b) Datteto of protossionalfflaaaareh/TratotogarKj previous 
amptoymant 


S. Nams a Period of oeiviDe 

No. edWMecI - 

ofpmiatolon From To 

(e) Present Employmant 

(f) Date of Empioyrnant 

(1) Emptoyar's i- 1 - 

namaarKl . 1 

adctass I I P 


Ntounol Raaaen 
«MMit tor 

laavtog 



Mil I LID 

(H) Dasl^wbon | | | |. 1 I M I I H 

(Iv) Naluraofwortt_ 

10. Ralsranoaa of toraa parsons who ara famitor with your work 
(Two of ttwm who teught you in an area of study ralavsnt to course, 
the toad may ba from your smptoyar or a parson vrhom you have 
woricad profaasionaly). __ 

<») I I I I 1 \ 1 i I M i 


Dasiyia d on 


(I) N 
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(ill) Name 


Designation 


Address 


Pin Code 

11 VISITS ABROAD 

(a) Have you ever been abroad ? | | (1-Yes. 2-No) 

ifyes' give details In item 'b' 

(b) Details of visit 


s. 

No 

Countfy 

Period 

Purpose 

Position 

Assignmsnt 

Date of re¬ 
turning 
back 
to India 


From To 





12. Proposed programme of Study/Research/Training Specifying. 
(I) the work at present engaged in 



(h) Nature and programme of proposed study/TesearchAraining 
(Ui) Future plans/prospectus after the study^esearchAralning 


and Its prospects 
13. Encbsures *- 

Attested photocopy tor (1-Yes, 2-No) 

(i) Proof of age I I 

(«) Educational Qualifications I i 

(lii) Experience Certficates from employer I I 

(iv) No objection Certificates from ernpi^er I I 


(v) Letter of references, if any from concerned country. I I 
14.Declarabon 

I certify that foregoing Information is correct and com¬ 
plete to the best of my knowledge and nothing has bean con- 
ceaiadtoistorted. I understand that if at any time I am frHind to have 
cor^ealai^storted any material information my seiecbon shall be 
liable to summaiy termination without notice arxl compensation 

Place. 

Data. Signature. 

davp/96/271 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNIVERSiry OF JAMMU 

VACANT POSITIONS 

One post of Lecturer in Management 
Studies (Production and Material Manage¬ 
ment) was advertised on 3-9-1994 and 
three posts of I^ecturer m Computer Sci¬ 
ence were advertised on 24-1-1995, 17-5- 
1995 and 21-11-1995 and in response ap¬ 
plications have been received. 

The desirous candidates fulfilling the 
undermentioned qualifications can also 
apply upto 20tfi October, 1996 on the pre¬ 
scribed form obtainable from the Assistant 
Registrar (Forms and Sty ) personally on 
cash payment or by sending crossed postal 
urder/Bank Draft worth Rs. 100/- drawn 
in favour of the Registrar, University of 
lammu 180 004 encashable at Jammu post 
Office/Bank 

1 Lecturer in Management Studies : 
Scale Rs 2200-4000: M.Tech. M.Sc. 
(Engineenng) or M E in Industrial En¬ 
gineering/ Production Engineering 
with atleast 55% marks. 

OR 

MBA with atleast 55% marks with 
B.E/B. Tech/B.Sc (Engineering) in In¬ 
dustrial Production/Mechanical Engi- 
ncering/lndustrial Engineering. 

OR 

MBA with main area of specialisation 
in production and Material Manage¬ 
ment widi atleast 55% marks. 

2. Lecturer in Computer Science : Scale 
Rs. 2200-4000: Master's Degree in 


Computer (viz. MCA/M.Tech/M.S/ 
M E/M.Sc.) widi atleast 55% marks. 
The Scheduled Caste/Scheduted Tribe 
candidates, if any, will get prefennee. 

RS.SaJil 

REGISTRAR 

No. Adiiin/TW/96/11623-27 
Dated: 18-9-1996 


ANNAUNIVERSnY: 
MADRAS 600 025 

Advertisement No. 22013/PR-14/96 
Dated 19.9.1996 

Applications in the prescribed form 
are invited for the post of Assistant Profes¬ 
sor in the field of Disasters and Mitigation. 
Applicabon foim along wiOi details of re¬ 
quired qualifications and other particulars 
can be had from the Registrar, Anna Uni¬ 
versity, Madras-600 025on request accom¬ 
panied by a Demand Draft for Rs. 50/- 
(Rupees Fifty only) dated not earlier dian 
28 9.96 drawn in favour of Qie Registrar, 
Anna Universi^, Madras-600 025, togeth¬ 
er with a self addressed envelope of size 
22 X10 cm with stamps to the value of Rs. 
5/-. The post is temporary for a period of 
one year and likely to be extended. 

Scale of pay: Rs. 3700-125-4950-150-5700 

Last date for receipt of completed applica¬ 
tion is 21.10.1996. 

Qualiilcatloiia prascribod for dw post: 

Ph.D. Degree In Science/Engineer¬ 
ing/Technology with knowledge in Re¬ 
mote Sensing and Earth Science as appli¬ 
cable to the field of disaster and mitiga¬ 
tion. 


Spedaliaation: 

Earth Science; Geology or Geogra¬ 
phy. Disaster Mitigation Engineering: Re¬ 
lated to Earthquake, Landslides, Cyclone, 
Flood, Drought aspects. 

Experience: 

3 years experience in Teaching/In¬ 
dustry/Research after obtaining Fh.D. De¬ 
gree in Sdence/Engineering/Technology. 

REGISTRAR 

ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 
ALIGARH (U.P.) 

Advertisement No. 4-A/96-97 
Dated: September 15,1996 
Applications on the prescribed form 
are invited for the following posts by 
31.10.1996. 

Number and nature of die post may 
vary at the time of interview. Die Selection 
Coirunittee will be authorised to relax the 
prescribed qualifications if a highly quali¬ 
fied sdiolar is otherwise found suitable for 
the post Higher initial start may be given 
to candidates possessing exceptional qual¬ 
ifications and experience. 

Scale of Pay 

Professor: Rs. 4500-7300 Plus allowances 
Reader: Rs. 3700-5700 Plus allowances 
Lecturer: Rs. 2200-4000 Plus allowances 
A. FACULTY OF ENGINEERING A 
TECHNOLOGY 

1. Reader in Medianical Engineering 
Department of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering. 

Quallflcationa - (Essential) 

(1) First class Master's degree in ap¬ 
propriate branch of Engineering/ 
Teduiology. 

(ii) 5 years experience in Teaching/ 
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Industry/Research at d\e appro- 
priat« level. 

NOTE: Candidates from fridus- 
tiy/Proiession with recognised 
Professional work equivalent to 
Master's Degree in the case of Eih 
gineering/Technology would also 
be eligible. 

Desitable : ni.D. Degree in Engi' 
neering/Technology. 

2. Lecturer in Civil Engineering 
(Dreftiiig fc Designing), University 
Fol)rtcchnic. 

3. Lecturers in Civil Engineering, 
University Polytechnic, 

Qualifies Hons - (Euential) 

let class bachelor's degree in appR^ 
priate branch of Engineerlng/Tech- 
nology. 

4. Lecturer in Computer Science/ 
Computer Progranunlog, (Temper 
rsry) Women's Polytechnic. 
Quelificetion • (EssentUB 

First class M.C.A. with Science at 
Bachelor level or First Class B.Sc. 
Engg. (Electrical/Electronics) with 
Diploma in Computer Sdence Pro¬ 
gramming or First class 6.Sc. Engg. 
(Computer). 

B. FACULTY OP SOCIAL SCIENCBS* 
COIAIRRCE 

5. Reader in West Asian Studies (Ge> 
ography). Centre of West Asian 
Studies. 

6. Reader in Commerce, Department 
of Commerce. 

Qualification • (Essential) 

Good academic record with a Doctor¬ 
al degree or equivalent published 
work in d\e appropriate blend). Evi¬ 
dence of beit)g actively engaged in (i) 
researdi or (ii) innovation In teaching 
mettiods or (iii) production of teach¬ 
ing materials. 

About five yean experience of teach¬ 
ing and/or resear^ provided that 
atleast three of these years were as 
Lecturer or in an equivalentposltian. 
This condition maybe relaxed in the 
case of candidates with outstanding 
record of Teaching/Research. 
Desirable for SI. No. S only. 

A person having knowledge and un- 
derslanding of West Asia. Knowledge 
of any language of area. 

7. Lecturer in West Asian Studies (Fo> 
llticil Development) (Temporary), 
Centre of West Asiaen Studies. 

8. Lecturer in Economics (Tempo¬ 
rary), Department of Economica. 


Good Academic record «elth atleast 
55% maiia or an equivalent grade at 
Master's Degree level in die relevant 
subject from an Indian University or 
an equivalent degree from a foreign 
University. 

Candidates besides fulfilling the 
above qualifications should have 
cleared the eli^bility test for lectur¬ 
ers conducted by dte UGC, CSIR or 
similar test accivdited by d)e UCC, 
provided that candidates who have 
submitted Ph.D. thesis or passed the 
M.Phil. examiiurion by 31st Decem¬ 
ber 1993 are exempted from the eli^- 
bility test for lecturers conducted by 
UGC CSIR or siimlar test accredited 
bytheUGC 

Note: Relaxation from 55% to 50% 
may be given to the candidates who 
have cleared the elig^lity test for lec¬ 
turers conducted by UGC/CSIR or a 
similar test accredit by dw UGC or 
theJRF examination conducted by the 
UGC/CSIR only. 

Desirable for SI. No. 7 only. 

A person having knowledge and un¬ 
derstanding of West Asia Knowledge 
of any language of area. 

C. FACULTY OF MEDiaNE 

9. Reader in Anatomy, Department of 
Anetomy 

Academic QualificetloBS 
M.S. (Anatomy)/ 

MDBS with M5c. (Anatomy), 

Ph.D. (Medical Anatomy)/ 

D5c. (Medical Anatomy). 
Teeching/Rescarch Experience 
As Lecturer in Anatomy forSyears in 
a Medical College. 

10. Reader in Paedielria, Department 
of Feedia tries. 

Academic Qualifications 
M.D. (Paediatrics) 
Taadiing/Rescarch Experience 
As Lecturer in Paediatrics for 5 years 
in a Medical College. 

11. Assistant Engineer, Building De¬ 
partment. 

Scale of pay: Rs. 2200-4000 plus al¬ 
lowances 

Qualification - (Essential) 
Bachelor's degree in Civil Engineer¬ 
ing from a statutory University with 
five years experience of maintenance 
and con'.truction of buildings and 
roads after obtaining Degree. 

OR 

Diploma m Civil Engineering from a 
recognised Institution with 10 years 


Qualifications • (EMantlal) 
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experience of maintenance and con¬ 
struction of buildings and roads after 
obtaining Diploma. 

12. Senior Programmer (DSA), De¬ 
partment of Geography 
Scale of pay : Rs. 2200-4000 plus al¬ 
lowances 

Quallficatlons-fEnentlal) 

Master's Degree in Computer Appli¬ 
cation (MCA). 

OR 

M.SC. in Physical Sdence with PDCA 
and having one ye$,r experience in 
the relevant field. 

Desirable 

1. Sufficient experience of woricing on 
PCs and Knowledge of dBASE III 
Language 

2. Experience of Software Develop¬ 
ment for Data Base Systems prefer¬ 
ably connected with University 
Management. 

3 A Postgraduate Degree in Comput¬ 
er Science/Lngineering with good 
experience of development and 
maintaining Software and operat¬ 
ing systems. 

4. Knowledge of CeographictI Infor¬ 
mation Systems. 

Prescribed application forms with in¬ 
structions may be had either * 

a) Personally from the Reception 
Counter, Administrative Block, AMU 
on production of Cash receipt for 
Rs. 25/' issued by the Cash S^don, 
Finance Office, A.M U, Aligarh, or 

b) By post From the Assistant Registrar 
(Selection Committees), Aligarh .Mus¬ 
lim University, Aligarh-202 002, by 
sending a written request (mention¬ 
ing the post. Advertisement number 
and date) with a self addressed 
stamped Rs. 2/- envelope of 9" x 4'' 
size and a crossed IPO/DD for 
Rs. 25/- payable to the Finance Offi¬ 
cer, Aligarh Muslim University, 
Aligarh'202 002- The covershouldbe 
superscribed on the top left with He- 
quest For Employment Form'. 

Complete application form along- 

with Cash receipt./lPO/DD forRs. 125/- 
(non-refundable application fee) procured 
in the above manner may either be deliv¬ 
ered personally or sent by post, superscrib¬ 
ing on the hip left of the cover the post 
applied for. advertisement number and 
date, to the Assistant Registrar (Selection 
Committees), Aligarh Muslim University, 
Aligarh-202 002, so as to reach him by 
31.10.1996. 

_ REGISTRAR 

ies, AlU House, 16 Kotia Maig, New Delhl-2. 
35. Fuk. 011-3236105 Telex: 31-66180 AIU IN 

Extatsiim. New IMhi-l 10055. Tel. 529157 



